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MICHIGAN 


SAFETY FURNACE PIPE 


SURE your customers of complete safety on 
every installation job that you have. Use 


MICHIGAN SAFETY FURNACE PIPE. 


Note these safety features: 











1. The air chamber between the inner and outer pipe, 
maintained by a perforated spacing collar. 

2. Short joints which enables the most crooked stack 
to be made without cutting or desiroying the safety 
features. 

3. Every joint and piece fits into the others perfectly 
which makes the completed stack smooth and 
straight both inside and outside. 


4. MICHIGAN SAFETY FURNACE PIPE is made 
from the best grade of bright tin plate by special 
machinery. No rivets or solder are used. 











MICHIGAN SAFETY wey gE, food Ba! Notice the illustrations. You can see every 
Ready to Connect. Making Air Tight Joint. feature. Features that save you money and time. 


FOR YOUR BIG BUSINESS THIS SEASON 
Use MICHIGAN SAFETY FURNACE PIPE. With the rush that you are experiencing you cannot afford to waste 
aly time with faulty furnace pipe. Neither can you afford to give your new customers anything but the best. The 


safety features of MICHIGAN SAFETY FURNACE PIPE will appeal to your customers. As it costs you no more 


than other kinds ic will cost them no more and besides you can do a better and quicker job. Get a stock in now. 


Write today for prices and catalog 


MICHIGAN SAFETY FURNACE PIPE COMPANY 


113-115 East Fort Street, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SE I 
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MAHONING 
HEATERS 


Sell Themselves 


So many superior qualities are 
involved in MAHONING con- 
struction that to tell of one would 
slight others equally as important. 

No need to talk Mahoning qualities. 
Show your customer,—he will see it at a 
glance. 


ealers everywhere nas | 
We want good live d le y eS . 
aud offer a tempting proposition. pllustration shows quite clearly the combustion as i takes 


through the slots in the firepot causes combustion to take place 




























d . fe all around the outside of the fire. The hottest part of the fame 
is in direct contact with the outside surface of the heat rh 
A style an size or every purpose. the radiation of heat takes place. Only encot the Seas eres that 


have made the Mahoning famous from coast to coast. 


The MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A Mammoth Plant With a Mammoth Production 


ee) 
TRADE NANE } P2 

The Steel Furnace that 1s pos- 

itively gas-tight, because it’s made If you're pt Suntine * 










RES STerem 


















Tr igh Ke tomers and we are all losing 
P money. Write for illustrated 
Made of tested metal » CO Id-riveted to- literature and prices. 


ether. No direct draft to warp and 
uckle. Stays in order. 






TRAOoe wave 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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THAT WE ARE well into the first stage of an era of 
unexampled prosperity seems to be affirmed by news 
from practically every industry in Amer- 
The Era of ica. Worthy of special emphasis is the 
Prosperity. fact, pointed out in the mid-month re- 
view of business issued by the Irving 
National Bank, New York City, that the improvement 
now so manifest began at the smaller end—with final 
distributive trade rather than with producers and 
wholesalers. Retail buying was stimulated first by 
the letting down of the bars erected by the national 
will to economize and save. 
The large earnings of 
abundant harvests sold at unprecedented prices and the 
return of millions of demobilized soldiers to civil life, 
together supplied an 


industrial employes, the 


“ach with a discharge bonus, 
extraordinary purchasing power long held in check. 
Release of this purchasing power, coupled with the 
most careful buying of spring supplies and “‘fill ins,” 
has resulted in a general cleaning up at good prices of 
stocks left by the rather slow trade of last fall and 
the succeeding mild winter. 

Other elements, too, are now entering into the situa 
tion. Belated, and in some cases grudging, recogni 
tion of the foreign and domestic “necessity buying” 
of the past six months has been of late accompanied 
by predictions that with the ceasing of this demand 
reaction was likely. This however, seems to 
lose sight of the new factors which are now making 


view, 


themselves felt. 

The prosperity of the farming regions, containing 
one-third of the country’s population, with an enor- 
mous wheat yield and high if not record prices for 
corn, hogs, cotton and other products, has opened up 
This condition, reinforcing 
export trade 


a new vista of demand. 
the industrial activity, the present large 
and the prospect for its further 
lifting of the war embargoes, apparently guarantees 
another season of heavy buying of all commodities at 
close to maximum prices. 

With more ships every day to 


extension with the 


carry our goods 


abroad, with our products sought after in all coun 
tries, and with no visible lack except means and 
methods of securing payment, it would be a_ bold 


prophet indeed who would set a definite limit to the 
progress of American trade and industry. 
Coal production excepted, the industrial 
swifter than at any time since all effort was concen- 
trated upon war work last autumn. Our textile fac- 
tories are booked ahead at least six months on the 
while our automobile, jewelry and agricul- 


pace 1s 


average, 


machine shops 
Despite the 


tural implement factories, tanneries, 
and lumber mills are all fully occupied. 
absence of war work and of railroad buying, the metal 
industries are rounding into form. 

oth iron and steel buying definitely turned the cor- 
ner early in June, the Steel Cor- 
poration at the end of the month show a gain of 
sar iron and pipe 


unfilled orders of 


610,545 tons over the end of May. 
mills are actively employed, as are tin plate and wire 
mills, at between 80 and go per cent of their capacity. 

lron furnaces have been blowing in instead of out, 
as in April and May, the June gain in production over 
May amounting to 300,000 tons. Basic pig iron is up 
a shade, and scrap material, an old-time index of con- 
ditions in the iron and steel trade, is advancing The 
sale of steel rails to the Glasgow municipality, follow- 
ing Birmingham's similar purchase, and the sales of 
in British markets are symptoms of the 
indubitably 


tin plate 


advantages which American steel men 
possess at present over their British colleagues. 

Coke production is improving and prices are better. 
The only lagging industry today, indeed, is coal min- 
ing, the output of which for the haif year is 67,000,000 
tons, or 25 per cent less than a year ago, when every 
nerve was being strained to increase output for indus- 
trial 

The report that France has bought 1,000,000 tons 


sritain will advance the domestic 


purposes. 


of coal here and that 
price of coal six shillings per ton lend additional inter 
est to the trade statement that a great shortage in 
United States. 
months of 


production impends this fall in the 


exports, including bunker coal, for ten 
Igi8-19 aggregate 22,975,622 tons as against 25,091,- 
period of 1917-18, the record year 
\n official report of the United States 


result of higher wages and 


133 tons in the like 
Bureau of 
Mines predicts that as a 
a shorter working week [¢ngland’s surplus for ex 
will disappear unless factories 


port 7 5,000,009 tons 


rationed. If this comes to pass the 
outlook for the United States, the 
seems to favor higher prices for coal and 
increasing dependence upon oil and other fuels. An- 
coal advanc- 


and houses are 
only available ex 


pt mrt source, 


other conclusion is that with anthracite 
ing in price an increased use of bituminous coal will 
he forced eastern cities which now discourage its 
use 

Copper continues the creeping advance previously 
noted, while spelter and pig tin are higher. In leather 
hide to the 
is due to 


everything from the raw finished shoe is 


higher. Part of this increase French and 


british buying of leather and part to delay in arrival 
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of large supplies of hides said to be held in South 
America and India by lack of ships. 








EMPTY PRIDE INSPIRED by an overweening conceii 
of one’s personal attainments or decorations is the 

Value of definition of vanity which Dr. Noah 

Trade and Webster gives in his unabridged dic- 

Business tionary. He also calls it an inflation of 

Journals. mind upon slight grounds. With this 
explanation in memory, no one can find any reason 
for attributing to vanity the reproduction of the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from a Chicago daily newspaper: 
“All truly alert business men read trade journals as a 
matter of real necessity. They feel that it is impossi- 
ble for them to continue progressing unless they keep 
abreast of the latest developments in their particular 
line of business as recorded in the journals they read. 

“He is, indeed, a wise young man who early be- 
comes a subscriber and a constant reader of a good 
journal dealing with his trade or line of business. 
‘rom it he will learn how other men in the same trade 
have won success. 

“Almost every week he will glean from it some- 
thing of direct helpfulness. One week he will be 
especially enlightened by an editorial article—another, 
he will profit most of all from a seemingly insignificant 
item of perhaps three or four lines, of peculiar inter- 
est to him, because it happens to touch upon a prob 
lem with which he is for the moment much concerned. 
Or possibly tucked away in some letter in the trade 
journal’s correspondence columns, he may come across 
an idea opening up to him new vistas of thought— 
perhaps a new avenue of opportunity. Therefore, 
read at least one good journal specially intended for 
men in your trade.” 








ABOUT A YEAR AGO some directions were given to 
exporters of motion picture films seeking business in 
the Russian market. It was pointed out 

Sadness Is by Commerce Reports, wherein the ad- 
A Sure Way vice was offered, that scenarios with sad 
to Madness. endings were mostly in demand. Joyous 
plots in which the heroine and the ma- 

jority of the cast achieve the delights of happiness 
were declared unsuitable for the Russian trade. This 
is a small detail, but its significance is of tremendous 
It explains much that is obscure in that 
turbulent land. Pessimism is a factor in the social 
unrest of the moujiks. A nation that takes the 
gloomy side of things is more likely to develop de- 
structive tendencies than one that looks upon life from 
a pleasant angle. Optimism, therefore, assumes more 
than ethical importance as an influence in the evolu- 
tion of commerce and industry toward orderly and 
serene ends. Men of vision are more or less aware 
of this fact in their analysis of affairs. With the 
lesson of Russia in mind, it is well to give the widest 
possible currency to every pronouncement which car- 
ries the inspiration of a happy and hopeful view of 
conditions. In this connection, attention is directed 


proportions. 


to the statement of Irving T. Bush, president of the 
Bush Terminal Company, New York City: 

“IT am an optimist about the future of America,” he 
“This is America’s day. 


declares. We have been 
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struggling through our boyhood as a nation and have 
finally reached man’s estate full of energy and vigor 
and able to carry our share of the responsibilities of 
the family of nations. 

“T do not share the gloomy forebodings which some 
leaders of thought entertain as to the future of 
Europe. They have troubles over there aplenty, but 
the worst is past and the people of the world can for 
the first time in five years make their plans for the 
future. The reconstruction of industry in Europe will 
be much slower than in this country, but labor is to be 
better paid and therefore have a greater purchasing 
power than ever in the past. 

“The great buying power of America is based upon 
the fact that American labor has been relatively well 
paid and able to spend money for comforts and lux- 
uries which were not within the reach of the working 
people of other countries. The people of other coun- 
tries will be better paid in the future, and this added 
ability to buy comforts and luxuries which the people 
of the world desire and should have, added to the great 
demand for merchandise to restock the shelves of the 
world’s market, means a demand for manufactured 
articles which will keep the wheels of industry hum- 
ming for years.” 





A story 1s told of a woman in a backwoods town 
who chanced to be facing the other way of a funeral 
passing her log cabin. She was too lazy 
Passing of to turn around. Afterward she _ re- 
marked to her husband: “I wish I had 
been sitting the other way when that 
funeral went by so I could see who was in the pro- 
cession.” A number of funerals have recently passed 
by—the funerals of doubt, suspicion, uncertainty, and 
pessimism. Some retailers have been facing the other 
way while they went by. If they had turned around, 
they would know definitely that the procession con 
tained all the rumor-mongers and calamity-howlers 
and that they are not coming back. 





Skepticism. 








THERE IS AN OLD Italian proverb, Cent ’ore di malin- 
conia non pagano un quatrino di debito, which says 
that a hundred hours of worry will not 
pay a farthingsworth of debt. Once in 
a while it happens that a retailer, through 
no personal fault, falls behind in the dis- 
charge of his obligations. If, instead of exerting 
himself to increase the sales of the goods which he 
handles, he allows himself to brood over the difficulty, 
he will not reduce the amount of his indebtedness by 
the value of the metal in the rim of a farthing. On 
the contrary, the worry will have a tendency further 
to embarrass him financially by lowering his efficienc) 
as a merchant. Worry is physically depressing. !t 
makes a man moodish and fretful. While he is in 
such a frame of mind, he is the reverse of Milton's 
“nods and becks and wreathed smiles.” He is like'y 
to be curt of speech and ungracious of manner toward 
his customers. They will resent his peevishness with- 
out taking the trouble to inquire as to its cause. Their 
good will toward him will be correspondingly weak- 
ened. Translated into the language of the cash regis- 
ter, that means a lessened volume of sales. Worry 
pays nothing and exacts excessive tolls. 


Worry Does 
Not Cancel 
One’s Debt. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


It does not pay to take things for granted, says my 
friend N. A. Gladding of E. C. Atkins and Company, 
Incorporated, Indianapolis, Indiana. Always it is 
better to ask questions and get accurate information 
at the beginning. He illustrates this principle with a 
story, as follows: 

Colonel Cecil Lyon, soldier, ranchman and Texas 
politician, was on a tour of Europe a few years ago 
and visited Milan, Italy. Having started out for a 
walk one morning, he tried to find his way by read- 
ing the signs telling the names on the streets. These 
signs were tacked up on buildings at the street cor- 
ners. 

He saw the street name at one corner and followed 
that same street, reassuring himself along the devious 
way by taking a look at the sign at every corner. After 
he had walked two hours in every direction he drew 
up at his starting point and found that he had been 
walking in a circle. In despair he tackled a police- 
man who could talk English. 

“This town is laid out worse than any place I ever 
saw,” he remarked explosively. “I have followed this 
street everywhere it went, and | know I| am right, be- 
cause I read that sign at every corner.” 

“That sign,” said the polite policeman, “is indeed 
the name of a long street. Translated into English it 
means ‘Post no Bills’.” 

Choosing the right man is not always an easy opera- 
tion, according to my friend George W. Diener of the 
G. W. Diener Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illi- 
By way of illustration he tells the story of how 
a man to a 


nois. 
President Taft once nearly appointed 
consulate on a recommendation of mutual friends and 
it was only in the eleventh hour that he discovered 
his true caliber, and then only by chance. 

The office-seeker had come to Washington to re- 
ceive his appointment and by way of showing his 
greatheartedness, he was telling the President about 
the meanness of others: 

“*The other day I went on a fishing trip,’ he said, 
‘and before starting, one of the party made us all agree 
that whoever caught the first fish must treat the crowd. 
Now do you know that both the other men had bites, 
and never pulled up their lines” 

“*So you lost, then,’ said Taft politely. 

““Oh, no,’ said the consular aspirant, ‘I didn't put 
any bait on my hook.’ ”’ 

« *« x 

My friend James R. Graves, sales representative 
in Chicago territory for the Detroit Vapor Stove Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, came in to see me a few 
days ago and enlivened his visit with this new version 
of an African classic: 

A colored man was asked by a white citizen to sup- 
ply his family regularly with turkeys—tame ones, not 
wild, the latter being occasionally in the market. One 
week a member of the family found some shot in his 
portion of the bird. The turkey vender was expostu- 
lated with. “You sent us a wild turkey this time; 
there were shot in it.” The colored man scratched 
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his head. “ "Deed, no, boss,” he exclaimed: “dat was 


a tame bird all right. Dat shot was meant fo’ me!” 
tk “ ok 

Diplomacy of the Talleyrand type may no longer be 
needed in the new relations of governments, but 
it is still useful in a tight pinch, says my friend Irving 
S. Kemp of Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. He cites the case of a 
promoter at a dinner party who took in a lady whose 
name he didn't catch. During the fish course he saw a 
man who had showed him up the week before in a 
crooked business deal, and he muttered to the lady 
ferociously : 

“Do you see that man to the left of the epergne? 
Well, if there’s one man on earth 1 hate it’s him. 

“Why,” said the lady, “he’s my husband 


“Yes, of course,” said the promoter. “That's why | 


hate him.” 


As an example of how easy it is to be attentive up 
to a certain point and then lose interest in a matter, 
is given by my friend H. W. Sigrist of the Modern 
Way Wayne, Indiana, in 
the following story: 

A certain man who had lost a dear friend went to 


Furnace Company, Fort 


consult a clairvoyant to see if he could get any news 
of how his friend was faring in the other world. 
After he had crossed the hand of the seeress with a 
piece of silver she threw a trance and immediately 
informed him that she could see his friend very dis- 
tinctly, and that he was within fifteen feet of the 
pearly gates. She then came out of the trance. 

“Go on, go on,” exclaimed the man, “this is very 
interesting. I must know more.” 

She told him he would have to 
some more coin of the realm before the spirits would 
allow her to look into the unknown again, so he placed 
She went into another 


“come across” with 


some more money in her hand. 
trance and said: 

“IT see your friend very distinctly ; he 
and then she came out of 


is within five 
feet of the pearly gates,” 
the trance a second time. 
The man pondered a minute and then started for 
the door. 
“Why, don’t you want to find out if your friend 
was successful in getting through?” she inquired 
“No,” he replied, “if he is within five feet of the 
pearly gates and can’t jump it, he can go to hades.” 
All things are relative. One man may have rzillions 
of dollars and not be able to eat twenty cents worth 
of food at Another 
church mouse and have a digestion capable of dispos 


What's the 


use of a million dollars if you have Bright's disease 


a meal. may be as poor as a 


ing of ten dollars worth of food a day. 


or locomotor ataxia? If you possess health and hap- 


piness, other things are of only minor importance 
Look on the Bright Side. 


When you are losing money, 
And things are looking blue, 
When the weather and the markets 
Are shooting holes in you; 


Remember there are others 
With troubles even worse, 
And that any kind of walking 
Beats riding in a hearse 
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E. S. (DICK) 


Educators say that the most critical period of life 
in relation to the formation of habits and the develop- 
ment of talent is between one’s fourteenth and 
twentieth year. Impressions acquired during those 
years cut more deeply into the fiber of the brain than 
those received later on. It is during this period that 
experts advise vocational training for the purpose of 
bringing into play the latent skill and tendency of the 
boy. Much of the confusion and inferior workman- 
ship so rampant in industry today can be traced to 
neglect of proper education during the years men- 
tioned. Not lack of brains but lack of interest and 
adaptability is the true cause of inefficiency in shops 
and offices. Owing to the want of some system for 
finding out the natural bent 
of the boy’s mind, thousands 
of workers are laboring at 
tasks for which they have no 
liking and no talent. 

It is fortunate for E. S. 
(Dick) Moncrief that the six 
of 

in a 


valuable his 
were 
warm air heater shop at At- 
Unmistak- 
for 


with 


most years 


boyhood spent 
lanta,. Georgia. 
he 

everything 
the warm air heater industry. 
Although he forsook the in- 


ably, has a genius 


connected 


dustry when he approached 
the voting age, he gravitated 
back into the field of its in- 
uence in a comparatively 
short time. Born in Greens- 
boro, Green County, Georgia, 
May 24, 1879, he was edu- 
cated in the public schools at 


Atlanta, Georgia. The six 


years which he spent in a 
warm air heater shop in the latter city after leaving 
school, were worth more to him than twice that 


many years in a university. 

In the days of Dick Moncrief’s apprenticeship, the 
lad in the average warm air heater shop had to do 
many things and learn many things which are much 
easier to learn and do in this year of grace, 1919. It 
He did not 
appreciate it then as distinctly and accurately as he 


was a good training for Dick Moncrief. 
does now. Indeed, for a time he persuaded himself 
that his avocation ran along entirely different lines. 
Therefore, at the age of twenty years he bourgeoned 
forth as a traveling salesman for a rubber goods 
manufacturing firm of Boston, Massachusetts, called 
the American Steam Packing Company. He worked 





MONCRIEF. 


for this concern four years and his journeyings in the 
sale of rubber goods took him into Cuba and Mexico 
as well as to various parts of the United States. 

On the whole, these four years were well spent. 
Travel broadens the mind. To the young man of 
twenty, with all the senses alert to new impressions 
and strange peoples, traveling into hitherto unvisited 
lands was more or less of an adventure. It satisfied 
the natural longing of youth for exploration and it 
gave him experiences which enriched his knowledge 
of salesmanship. Subconsciously the warm air heater 
business was calling him back into its ways, in spite 
of all the attractions and novelties of his adventure. 
Accordingly, in 1905 he returned to the warm air 
heater business and set up an 
establishment for himself at 


Dallas, Texas, under the 
name of the Moncrief Fur- 
nace and Manufacturing 


Company, representing a line 
of warm air heaters made in 
Cleveland, Ohio, by the T. E. 
Henry Company. 

Two years later, he became 
associated with the Cleveland 
manufacturers. He has re- 
mained with them ever since 
doing various reorganizations 
of their business until he is 
now second vice-president and 
treasurer of the Henry-Miller 
Foundry Company at Cleve 
land, Ohio. He knows the 
business from every 
He likes it. His best though‘ 
and all the fervor of his im 
agination are devoted to its 
development. The heating 
goods people call him “Dick,” 
for the reason that there is a certain unquenchable 
spirit of boyishness in his character which is very 
winning. He old. He retains the 
freshness of youthful visions and fancies. He is “ 


staunch and loyal friend, tolerant and liberal in al! 


angle. 


does not grow 


t 


his opinions. He likes to deal with people on a foot- 
ing of equality and is always ready to make allowances 
for the other fellow’s point of view. His judgment 
in business matters is often solicited because he 15 
exceptional’y free from prejudices. He takes pleasure 
in every manly sport and has a special predilection 
for the National Game and is an earnest baseball fan. 
He belongs to Gascon Allen Blue Lodge, A. F. and -\. 
M. and to the McKinley Chapter, A. F. and A. \I.., 


and takes a deep interest in affairs of the craft. 
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HALL OF FAME 








RALPH WARD BLANCHARD. 


To have enthusiasms of any kind is like possessing 
a reserve fund of power which can be directed toward 
the performance of any task which presents itself. 
The man who plunges heart and soul into a game or 
enterprise sweeps away obstacles by the fervor of 
his determination to win. He diffuses good cheer. 
People are attracted to him because they sense the 
glow of fellowship from his personality. The frigid, 
emotionless character, whose placidity is never dis- 
turbed by the thrill of a long drive in golf or the ex- 
citement of a triple play in baseball, may get along 
fairly well in a cloister. But he makes little headway 
in the world of business compared with the man who 
responds warmly to the multiple impulses of human 
nature. 

There are no antagonisms 
of apathy and_ phlegmatic 
temperament to be overcome 
in approaching Ralph Ward 
Blanchard. He is a golf en- 
thusiast whose interest in the 
play continues undiminished 
to the nineteenth hole. When 
he calls “Fore!” the specta- 
tors instinctively focus their 
vision upon the 
least two hundred and fifty 
yards ahead. To see him 
swing his niblick to lift the 
ball out of a hole is an ex- 
ample of deftness worth 
traveling miles to 
He makes one feel that the 
result of each drive is more 
important than the outcome 
of the conference at Versail- 
les and the diplomacy of 
Clemenceau and Lloyd- 
George. As to baseball, the 
League of Nations pales into comparative insignif- 
icance when he discusses with boyish enthusiasm the 
relative merits of Ty Cobb and Joe Jackson. If need- 
ful, he can demonstrate by charts and statistics why 
Philadelphia is at the tail end of the American League 
and New York at the head of the National League. 

There is a big difference between a zealot and an 
The former spends all his emotions upon 
The latter is broad-minded and responsive 
Ralph Ward Blanchard is a 


His mobile features and 


spaces at 


witness. 


enthusiast. 
one topic. 
to countless stimuli. 
man of wide sympathies. 
the pleasant glint of humor in his eyes proclaim his 
friendliness. His geniality is natural and without ef- 
fort. To this day, his classmates remember him as 
the lad who had the most sunny disposition in the 





public schools of Adel, lowa, where he was born 
October 13, 1878. It is a significant tribute to him 
that they recall his spirit of fair play—a difficult thing 
to maintain amid the sharp prejudices of boys at 
That fine sportsmanship he has carried into 
He applies it as con 


school. 
the mature years of manhood. 
scientiously in the contests of business as he did in 
the games of his youth. 


After having been graduated from the public 
schools at Adel, he took a business course at Simpson 
College, Indianola, lowa, a Methodist institution 


Upon the conclusion of his mercantile studies, he re- 
turned to his native city where he entered into partner- 
ship with his father under the firm name of Blanchard 
and Son, dealers in hardware 
and kindred supplies. Seven 
years of varied experience in 
him a 


this position 


knowledge of hardware which 


gave 


he was able to put to good 
purpose when in 1904 he be 
came buyer for the hardware 
department of Jones and Post 
Mis- 


Through his connec 


Company, Kansas City 
sour, 
tions with the Jones and Post 
Company, he came in con- 
tact with many of the big men 
The 


impression which he created 


in the trade. favorable 
upon them added to his repu- 
tation as well as to the num- 
ber of his friends. 

In 1913, he associated him- 
self with The Hart 
Cooley Company, New 


and 
Bri- 
tain, Connecticut, and opened 
their Chicago office. He 

calls upon the jobbing trade 
in .eling warm air registers and contrives thorough- 
ly to cover ten states. When the English novelist 
Arnold Bennett wrote “How To Live On Twenty- 
four Hours A Day,” he might have produced a much 
more interesting book had he known of the amount 
of activities which Ralph Ward Blanchard is able to 
encompass between daylight and dark. In addition to 
the exacting duties of his office, he manages to attend 
numerous conventions of hardware people and sheet 
metal workers. He is a charter member of the 
Travelers’ Auxiliary of the Michigan Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association, for whom he found time to 
act as toastmaster at their last big banquet in Lansing, 
Michigan. He makes friends wherever he goes be- 


cause he 1s inherently friendly. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








EXPLAINS INCOME TAX AS IT BEARS 
UPON BUSINESS OF PARTNERS. 

“| have a business capitalized at $25,000, which 

Would it be bet- 

ter, considering income taxes, for me to do business 


shows profits slightly over $5,000. 


, 


inquires a 
the 


as a partnership or as a_ corporation?’ 
business man in System. And _ here’s answer, 
based on a Treasury Department ruling: 

Providing the individual owners of the business, 
associated as partners, had an income from _ other 
sources and also from the partnership, which did not 
total over $6,000 apiece, the partnership arrangement 
would be much more profitable and cheaper so far as 
income taxes go. As a corporation you would be taxed 
10 per cent on your net profits of $5,000, whether you 
would be subject to any excess profits taxes or not. As 
a partnership, however, the business would be subject 
to no income taxes. The owners would merely have to 
state their share of the profits received or charged 
against their accounts. 

And if the income of each individual did not run 
over $6,000 and he scheduled it—assuming that he is 
a married man, allowed $2,000 exemption—there 
would be only a normal income tax of 4 per cent upon 
the remainder of his income. Should his income go 
over $6,000, it would be subject to an 8 per cent tax 
on all over $4,000, the remainder after deducting the 
$2,000 exemption from the income subject to tax. 


- 


MEALS NEED NO WATCHING. 





The “Lorain” Oven Heat Regulator solves the prob- 
the 
that about 70 per cent of a woman’s time is spent 
“Pot Watching” 


lem for housewife. It has been pointed out 


in the kitchen. is a great waste 


of time. Meals 
are quickly and 
easify prepared, 
as a rule, but it 
takes 
times 


many 
as long 
for cooking. 
The “Lorain” 
Oven Heat Reg- 
ulator elimin- 
ates all watch- 
After the 
has 
Showing ‘‘Lorain’”’ Oven Heat Regulator onprepared her 


the Extreme Right. Made by George M 
Clark and Company, Division Ameri- meal, roast, 
vegetables and 


can Stove Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

dessert, it is placed in the oven, the oven burner lit, 
the temperature wheel set at “very slow” and that is 
all. The “Lorain” regulator is also economical as it 


saves gas—the same gas that roasts the meat will 


ing. 
housewife 








cook all the rest of the meal. The top burners of the 


range are not used at all. This regulator is a simple 
device. A thermostat is placed in the top of the oven 
which automatically regulates the oven heat by adjust- 
ing the flow of gas at any temperature desired. There 
is a notched temperature wheel with wordings for 
guidance which is set at the temperature required. 
George M. Clark and Company, Division American 
Stove Company, 179 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, will be pleased to forward the literature on the 
“Lorain” regulator to those asking for it. 


GETS PATENT FOR A RANGE AND A 
CONVERTIBLE OVEN FOR RANGES. 





Under numbers 1,309,099 and 1,309,100, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Charles W. 
Nye, Minneapolis, Minnesota, assignor to The Min- 
nesota Stove Company of Minneapolis, for a range 
and a convertible oven for ranges, respectively, de- 
scribed herewith: 

Number 1,309,099: A range com- 
= prising vertical end and side plates 
‘-s having their ends bent to form over- 
lapping right angled portjons at the 
corners of the range, a right angled 
strip adapted to fit against the outer 
1.309.099 \ surface of said corners, bolts passing 

_ through registering holes in the cor- 

— ners of the plates and the strip, and 
bisecting the right angled corners, said bolts having 
their heads fitting upon the outer surface of said strip, 
and nuts on the other ends of said bolts fitting between 
the sides-of the right angled corner. 

1,309,100 Number 1,309,100: A convertible 


to — eed "=, oven comprising a gas admission 





door, a spent gas outlet door, both 
of said doors being hinged to the 
rear wall of the oven, a gas burner 
adapted to be slid into the bottom 
of the oven when the main door at 
the front thereof is open, and means whereby both of 
said rear doors are opened by sliding movement of 


said burner. 
iiss, 


MAKES IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS. 


The Omaha Stove Repair Works, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, has a large and varied assortment of repairs 
and supplies for stoves, warm air heaters, and boilers. 
This Company is at all times prepared to take orders 
for immediate shipment. They are able to furnisl 
repairs for heaters and stoves made many years ag‘ 
and it would be greatly to any dealer’s advantage t: 
communicate with the Omaha Stove Repair Works 
of Omaha, Nebraska, and secure complete details 01 
their stock. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








= 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 








The Conner Hardware Company, Lancaster, Texas, 
has been incorporated for $40,000 by J. A. Conner, 
|. P. Pratt and S. F. McFarland. 


The United Hardware and Tool Company, Cleve- 
The 


incorporators are S. Baxt, Myron C. Auerbach, Sam 


land, Ohio, has been incorporated for $50,000. 


\W. Kleinman and Alex Auerbach. 
“*e- 


EXPOSES A CLASS OF FAKERS WHO POSE 
AS HOUSEHOLDERS. 


urs, diamonds, phonographs and many other 
articles, says a bulletin from the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, are being sold, by mail or 
from private houses, by dealers in such articles who 
pose as private householders forced to dispose of the 
goods. 

“In almost every instance,” says the bulletin from 
the Association, “gross misrepresentations are made 
as to the value of the articles offered. It is the custom 
of such advertisers in the phonograph line, for ex- 
ample, to say that the phonograph is ‘the $250 size’ or 
is ‘like the regular $200 instrument’.” 
fur 


“In one recent case,” the bulletin continues, “a 


dealer in Buffalo was offering furs in an advertise- 
ment signed by his wife, in which he said he would 
sell for $35, furs worth $85. The statement of value 
was untrue. They might have been worth $35, but 
were not worth $85.” 

The bulletin says the advertising association, which 
exists for the purpose of making all advertising abso 
lutely truthful, has usually only needed to call the 
attention of newspapers to the fraudulent character 
of such advertisements to get them to decline to sell 
advertising space to such people. In the meantime, the 
bulletin suggests, the public should beware and should 
ascertain whether the seller is in fact a worthy house- 
holder or is a merchant. 

“The best way to supply our needs is through the 
usual sources—through the stores of the community,” 
the bulletin adds. “The local storekeeper stands be- 
hind the goods he sells, and if anything should go 
wrong, he is right on the job to make good.” 


ee 


WILL ACT AS ASSOCIATE MANAGER FOR 
CONTINENTAL COMPANY. 





Having received a thorough training in all depart- 
ments of the business, W. E. Biggers, son of W. D. 
Biggers, Manager the Continental Company, will act 


as Associate Manager of the Detroit, Michigan, branch 
of the Continental Company, manufacturers of screen 
doors and window screens. His courtesy and thought- 
fulness have already gained for him a popularity in 
the trade which will prove a valuable factor in the 
successful administration Of his new position. 

e- 


GOVERNMENT TO SELL BARBED WIRE. 


the United States War Department will offer at 
auction September 3, 1919, in Washington, D. C., 
more than 3,000 tons of barbed wire purchased to 
form entanglements and stockades in France but which 
is now advertised as being particularly adapted for 
the needs of stock men. The minimum amount to be 
sold in one lot will be two tons. 


~*-e- 


OLD HARDWARE FIRM REORGANIZES. 


After fifty-nine years of business in Marshalltown, 
lowa, during which three generations of the Abbott 
family have been in control, the hardware firm of 
Abbott and Son is reorganizing its personnel by taking 
in FE. L. 


two of the old employees, J. 


Billings, an experienced hardware man, and 
HH. Crosby and T. W. 
Coughlin. 


as 


MAKES A HIGH GRADE MOP STICK. 


On the mop stick shown in the accompanying il!tis 
tration, made by the Stover Manufacturing and [1 
gine Company, lreeport, Illinois, the coil spring exerf 
a steady pressure on the mop cloth and holds a cloth of 
any thickness firmly in_ place. 
The mop is opened or closed by 
throwing the steel lever up or 
down. The coil spring rests in 
a collar or-ring which is fast 
ened to each side of the lever so 
that when the mop is opened or 
closed, the spring does not bind 


on the handle but moves straight 





“Stover Made” up or down. The style shown 


Mop 
Stick, Made by the 
Stover Manufacturing 
& Engine Company, 


herewith is Numbers 7 and 07, 


the former being furnished in 


Freeport, Illinois. 
cast iron heads with the metal parts coppered and 
the latter in cast iron heads with the metal parts 


tinned to prevent rusting. The manufacturers state 
that all castings, steel, wire and wood parts are made 


All goods 
The handles of 


in their own factory on special machinery. 
are made of the highest grade iron. 
these mop sticks are of selected hard wood and care- 
fully turned. For further particulars and copy of the 
rew hardware catalog R-19, dealers should address 
the Stover Manufacturing and Engine Company, 719 
cast Street, Freeport, Illinois. 
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PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES OF | 
GOOD WINDOW DISPLAYS. — | 


_| 








UNUSUAL WINDOW DISPLAY ATTRACTS 
PROFIT AS WELL AS ATTENTION. 

When one considers the endless number of objects 
which photograph themselves upon the retina of the 
human eye in the course of a day, it is not difficult to 
understand why comparatively few things remain 
fixed in the memory. By reason of the multiplicity of 
demands upon attention, the natural tendency is to 
ignore all but the most striking or unusual experiences 
in the course of one’s waking hours. Things which 
have a certain sameness in common soon fade out of 


r 








- 
i) 
: 
” 
3 





objection which disappears when it is remembered 
that the exhibit is unusual of set purpose. The in- 
tention is to attract notice to the Neiman and Frey 
Hardware Company’s store. This out of the ordinary 
display excites curiosity. It exercises the imagination 
and draws the passer-by to study the details of the 
construction of the minature battleships and_fort- 
resses. In so doing, various articles of hardware ar: 
identified by the observer. 
of any of them at the time, an association of ideas 


If he chances to be in need 


comes into operation and he is likely to enter the store 
and make a purchase. 


DWARRE 


ete 


rlAI 





Window Display of Miniature Battleships Constructed from Articles of Hardware, Arranged by Neiman and Frey 
Hardware Company, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 


one’s recollection through the blurring influence of 
monotony. This is true of emotions as well as of 
commodities. Keeping this fact in view, the constant 
effort of window dressers must be to achieve a dis- 
play which is sufficiently individualized to stand out 
distinctly in its appeal from the mass of objects which 
come within the range of vision. It is good policy, 
therefore, from time to time so to arrange the window 
exhibit as to create a vivid impression of the unusual. 

At first glance, the window display of minature 
battleships constructed from articles of hardware, ar- 
ranged by Neiman and Frey Hardware Company, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, does not seem to have for 
its purpose the selling of hardware. The articles are 
not disposed in such a manner as to suggest their use 
in the and crafts. But this is 


various trades an 


The paramount value of this odd window display. 
however, resides in its effect of etching the name of 
the Neiman and Frey Hardware Company deep into 
the memory of prospective customers who study the 
exhibit. They will talk about it to their friends, say- 
ing “That was a mighty clever window display of 
Neiman and Frey Hardware Company’s store. Th: 
battleship and forts were cunningly made out of hard- 
ware, etc., etc.” This is a productive form of pub- 
licity. When the name of a dealer's store becomes 
a familiar word on the lips of prospective buyers, the 
hardest part of the task of publicity has been ac- 
complished. The window display under discussion is 
so original in its treatment that it is certain to stand 
out from the total of the day's observations. Thx 
impressions which it produces are favorable. Although 
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this display reqquired much labor for its planning, it 
brought ample compensation in the shape of new cus- 
tomers and increased sales. 


CHECK ISSUING MECHANISM FOR CASH 
REGISTERS AND TICKET PRINTING 
MECHANISM PATENTED. 





Under numbers 1,309,829 and 1,309,832, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Edward J. 
von Pein, Dayton, Ohio, and Henry Charles Banwell 
and Frederick Phillips of Bromley, England, respec- 
tively, all assignors to The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, for a check-issuing mech- 
anism for cash registers and a ticket printing mechan- 
ism described herewith: 


In a machine 
of the class de- 
scribed the com- 
bination with 
an arm having 
oscillating and 
bodily move- 
ments for co- 
Operating with 

Se cael openings in a 
paper-strip to adjust the strip in proper position, of 
means for bodily moving the arm into codperative 
relation with the openings, and means for oscillating 
the arm to adjust the strip in proper position. 

Number 1,309,832: 





In a machine of the 


+. 





class described, the 


combination with a 
feeding device com- 
mon to a plurality of 
ticket strips, of a co- 
Operating feeding 
member for each 
ticket strip and nor- 
mally out of engage- 
ment therewith, man- 
ipulative devices for 
selectively moving 














any desired member 
ito engagement with said feeding device to feed the 
corresponding ticket strip, and means for retaining 
the selected member in engagement with said feeding 
device while the selected strip is being fed. 

bait seed 


NOTIFIES THE TRADE OF A RISE IN 
PRICES OF SCREEN GOODS. 





Increased cost of labor and material has made it 


necessary for the Continental Company, Detroit 
Michigan, to advance its prices about 5 per cent on 
screen doors and 2% per cent on wood screens and 
knock-down frames. This advance is ever the Sep- 
tember, 1918, prices, and is conditioned on prompt 
acceptance, that is, for definite specifications sent to 
the company prior to September 20, 1919. Higher 
prices on lumber and labor coupled with an actual 
shortage in many grades of lumber warrant the sur- 


mise that further advances will occur. 
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NOTED HARDWARE MAN EXPLAINS THE 
IMPORTANCE OF CASH DISCOUNT. 


Embodying the mature judgment of many years of 
experience, special value attaches to the pamphlet re- 
cently published by Wallace D. Simmons, president of 
the Simmons Hardware Company of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, entitled “The Importance of the Cash Discount 
in the American Credit System.” Mr. Simmons pre- 
fers the cash discount to the trade acceptance and con- 
siders it a greater benefit to the retailer. He outlines 
the chief elements of the cash discount system as 
follows: 

First—That the cash discount is distinctly a quid 
pro quo. It is a price paid for a distinct value re- 
ceived. The quid is the amount of the discount al- 
lowed. The quo is the shortening of the period of 
credit risk effected by the payment of the account on 
or before a definite date much earlier than its net due 
date. The discount represents the value of the use of 
the money for a definite period, plus the value of elimi- 
nating the credit risk by final settlement of the account 
within a period very much shorter than that of its net 
due period. On terms sixty days, with 2 per cent cash 
in ten days, it means that the debtor has the alternative 
of paying the bill in full sixty days from the date of 
the invoice, or he has the option of deducting 2 per 
cent provided he places the funds in the hands of his 
creditor, so as to release him from all further risk at 
least fifty days before the account is due and payable. 
Two per cent for fifty days is practically at the rate 
of 15 per cent per annum. 

There is, however, abuse of the “cash discount” 
plan to which I wish to refer. At least it seems to me 
to be an abuse of the principle involved and by those 
who can ill afford to abuse it—I mean those who offer 
the discount to others. 

I refer to the custom of making the terms of credit 
so short and the so-called “cash discount” so large, as 
practically to make the terms net cash. It is eithe: 
abuse or the evidence of conditions existing in that 
line of business which create extreme credit risks. 

l‘or instance, in some lines of merchandising the 
usual terms now are 30 days with 5 per cent or cash in 
That practically means that no man who 


Ilis 


competitors with more capital, will buy goods under 


10 days. 
cannot discount can afford to stay in business. 


those circumstances so much lower as to make it only 
a question of time when they will force him out en 
tirely. 

\ differential of that kind ts not a 
It is simply going through the motion of 


“cash discount 
as | see it. 
offering a “cash discount” but in reality selling goods 
mn terms—tIo days net. 

I have no quarrel with the man who makes his term: 
and hence offers the goods only to those 


I do 


quarrel with any plan which makes it very difficult, 1 


10 days net 
who have or can get ready cash to pay for them 


not impossible, for any small merchant to do business 
in this country unless he has sufficient capital to buy 
all his goods for cash. | am a great believer in giving 
the able, thrifty, industrious young man of small 
means a chance to branch out for himself. I believe the 


\merican credit system gives just such an opportunit) 
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with adequate protection to all interests involved. | 
believe that plan is in line with one of the basic ideals 
of our country, one of the prime assets of American 
citizenship—the chance to prosper and progress to 
whatever extent each man has in him the requisite ca- 
pacity, energy and business ability to take advantage 
of the opportunities which abound in this great re- 
public. 

There is another abuse of the “cash discount” which 
the business men of this country have lately been urged 
to adopt and which is so full of fallacies that it would 
take a large volume to cover them all in detail. 

The idea is that we should allow the “cash discount” 
to a man who sends us a trade acceptance. That is 
simply giving the quid without getting the quo—giving 
the “cash discount” without getting the cash—giving 
the value of eliminating the credit risk, and then hav- 
ing it extended instead of eliminated—allowing each 
customer to borrow money on our credit by endorsing 
his paper, and then paying him for the privilege of 
doing so. 

l‘or instance, those of us who are doing business on 
terms of 60 days with 2 per cent for cash in 10 days 
are urged to offer to our customers the privilege of 
sending us a go day trade acceptance within 10 days 
and deducting the 2 per cent “cash discount.” Let us 
see how that would work out as compared to the pres- 
ent arrangement. 

Roughly speaking, about half of our customers 
discount their bills—it is probably more than half in 
dollars and cents, therefore we get half of our money 
within 10 days. We get cash and the transaction, to- 
gether with the credit risk, is terminated. On the other 
half, the large majority pay their bills at the end of 60 
days. Some few run over a little bit, but the average 
of the whole, including the half which pays in 10 days, 
results in about a’45-day credit period with an allow- 
ance of 2 per cent on one-half of the total of 1 per 
cent of the whole amount. 

The plan we are urged to adopt instead of that, is 
to allow 2 per cent to everybody, but to charge them 
11% per cent interest for 90 days which interest we in 
turn would pay to the bank. Therefore, we would be 
out 2 per cent discount on the whole business instead 
of 1 per cent. 

Then, in order to transfer this loan to the bank we 
must endorse each customer's note for the full amount 
of his purchases and wait for an average of 90 days 
instead of 45 for the closing of the account and our 
liability and the elimination of the credit risk. 

The “cash discount” system provides an adequate 
means of governing two important factors in domestic 
trade, one that of enabling the new merchant to take 
advantage of opportunities, to grow by availing him- 
self of the credit accommodations offered by those 
firms whose representatives visit him regularly and 
personally acquainted with his business, his methods 
and his likelihood of success. 

It also provides amply and correspondingly for the 
man who does not need credit accommodations, but 
who can, so to speak, carry his own credit risk. 

Mr. Simmons argues that the use of the trade ac- 
ceptance would practically mean the abandonment of 
the cash discount and says: “If we should allow our- 
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selves to be led to abandon the American systems by 
substituting acceptances for cash discounts, it would, 
of course, mean the substitution of the payment by 
notes for payment by checks, and if the scheme is 
worked out according to the evident design, it would 
mean that for every one of our invoices we would have 
a note which we would have to pass to our banks for 
collection, and on each one of which there would be a 
collection charge. To sum it all up in a nutshell, our 
American system has proven itself to be a good sys- 
tem—and we would be very foolish to allow anyone to 
lead us to abandon it. 


oes 
oes 


MAKE THEIR OWN STEEL. 





Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, was established in 1840. All prod- 
ucts put out by this concern are fully guaranteed in 
material and workmanship, as they make their own 
Steel required for 


Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated. 


steel for their full line of saws. 
saws must be absolutely free from blow-holes, pipes, 
seams, splits and other physical defects and must be 
uniform in hardness. In 1855 the Company erected 
a crucible steel plant for the purpose of manufacturing 
saw steel and since that time has spent unlimited time 
and money for the purpose of improving the process 
and machinery. At the present time, this plant is one 
of the largest in the world. The handles of the Disston 
saws are made of carefully selected lumber, thoroughly 
seasoned. This lumber is stored in large piles in the 
yards and is air seasoned for at least three years. It 
then receives the complete and final air drying in the 





Incorporated, 


Disston Saw, Made by Henry Disston and Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


drying room and passes on to the planing machines 
where it is planed down to an even thickness. Next it 
is sawed into small pieces, of such size that two handles 
may be made from them. The markers then trace the 
shape of the handles around sheet steel patterns and 
they are cut by band saws after which a hole is bored 
in the center through which the jig saw enters and cut» 
Then the nose is shaped at the 
is next, the roughly 


out the center piece. 
“nosing” machine. ‘“Jimping” 
cut out handles being brought in contact with swiftly 
revolving cutters and the edges rounded. Filers then 
work them into the finished shape, they are sand- 
papered, varnished and “‘slit,’ the latter being the 
process of sawing the slot in the handle in which the 
blade rests. The handles are bored and countersunk 
for bolts or screws. If they are to be carved, this is 
the next process, and then comes the polishing. Henn 
Disston and Sons, Incorporated (Keystone Saw, Too’, 
Steel and File Works), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
will be pleased to furnish further particulars -to those 
desiring it. 


+o 


Never try to sell goods to hungry man—feed the 
brute. 
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MAKES PLEA FOR A HIGH STANDARD OF 
COMMERCIAL ETHICS. 


Remarkable for its practical sense and close reason- 
ing is the address on commercial ethics by Burwell S. 
Cutler, Director United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, delivered before the Pan Ameri- 
can Commercial Conference, Washington, D. C. It 
is well worth the study of every business man no mat- 
ter how big or little his establishment may be. The 
address is as follows: 

It has ever been true that no community of action 
can be brought about between two or more men with- 
out a community of interest. In the absence of an 
incentive truly mutual, even if not mutually equal, 
cooperation lags and active relationship between the 
two parties dies out. 

Commerce, defined as an exchange of values, does 
not eventuate between two traders when one of them 
can find no value for himself in the transaction. Or 
having chanced a trade in the hope of finding profit 
and then being disappointed, he will not continue to 
trade in that particular direction. Repeat indentures, 
whether between individuals or between nations, de- 
pend wholly and exclusively upon an equity of satis- 
faction continuously felt and frankly acknowledged. 

Although this is so obvious as to be almost trite, 
yet we must be ever and always reminded of it when 
we discuss our commercial relations with other na- 
tions of the great Pan American Union, because trad- 
ers north and south are likely to be thinking of orders 
only, the passage of merchandise in volume, and not 
the spirit which creates the trade. 

Commercial Trickery Bad Salesmanship—Repeat Orders 
Essential to Success. 
There ynical ones of com- 


is a belief among the cy 
merce.that the hungry buyer will favor with his orders 


any business house or nation which quotes low prices 
regardless of the seller’s lack of known reliability. | 
have heard it said that in the Far East, particularly, 
only commercial speculators, adventurers, or pirates 
can do business, because they expect to capture from 
each buyer one order only and are willing to quote 
any low price on any set of specifications desired, 
knowing perfectly that their goods are inferior and 
will be a disappointment on arrival; in other words, 
it is the policy of commercial trickery. The cynic whe 
thinks such methods are necessary in any part of the 
world, simply because its people want inexpensive 
goods, is not only an ignorant economist but totally 
deficient in salesmanship. As for his morality, he 
might just as well propose to commit perjury in a 
court of law; one lie is as bad as the other. 

Sut, of course, we are to think primarily of the 
well-established business man or his concern whose 
object is to build up and maintain a continuously 
agreeable and profitable trade. He knows instinctively 
that he must have a satisfied customer all of the time. 
The initial expense of finding the reliable customer, 
whether he be buyer or seller, frequently adds so much 
to the overhead cost of the first transaction that no 
profit remains, and yet he has foreseen this and is 
prepared to accept it in favor of repeat business free 


from contingency. Sometimes adverse conditions 
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govern for a long preliminary period ; for instance, the 
financial state of a foreign country may make the 
opening of trade depend on financial aid to the buyer, 
either in the form of loans or merchandise consign. 
ments, for a year or more, and this concession takes 
And our 


far-sighted merchant consents when able, because he 


at least 6 per cent bodily out of the profits. 


is building up successful trade relations and is not 

scheming for one or two profitable orders; he is not 

making a raid on the market; he is disposing of his 

output in the years to come. 

Overstocking of Customers Objectionable—Reputable 
Houses Should Have Preference. 

In the organization of their sales forces the largest 
and best concerns of the United States—and this is 
equally true of like concerns in South America—do 
not demand of new commercial travelers a great sheaf 
of orders on their first trips, regardless of conse- 
quences ; what they do require is a showing on subse- 
quent trips, a constantly growing clientele on the firm 
ground of satisfaction and confidence. Indeed, I have 
known salesmen to be summarily dismissed by such 
concerns for persistently overstocking customers on 
big orders regular in every way but too forcefully 
stimulated. 

North 
South America on whom we depend for Pan Ameri- 


In brief, the responsible concerns of and 
can solidarity, practice a far-sighted system of foreign 
trading designed for a term of years and predicated on 
the smiling satisfaction of their customers ; speculative 
order taking has no place in their program. 

lt must also be said that our South American broth 
ers should prefer their trade relations with North 
\merican houses of established high reput, if they 
want the certainty of fair treatment. lor those con 
cerns only are the ones which know they must protect 
their investment and their good will by judicious set 
tlement of such errors of practice and misunderstand 
ing as may inadverently occur. It is the experience 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
volunteer mediator of Pan American 


in its role as 


trade disputes, that representative North American 
houses are zealously eager to make the amende hon 
orable every time. On the other hand, irresponsible 
commercial pirates regard any deal as closed after 
they have secured their money and they avoid adjudi 
cation as a burglar does a police court. 

There is no such thing as a superabundance of in- 
formation about any man or his concern when we are 
dealing with him for the first time. Nor will he re- 
fuse to report his whole background and history un- 
less he has something to conceal. I wish that the habit 
of commercial confession, on which North American 
domestic credits are based, might be emulated in Latin 
American countries instead of it being so often thought 
a species of impertinent familiarity. 

()f course, there is no morality involved in a trans- 
action when two traders meet each other fortuitously 


When 


the victim of “horse trading” cries out that the anima! 


for the secret purpose of tricking each other. 


he received for his spavined horse was even more 
| 
spavined and also foundered, the Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce as mediator retires from the 
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paddock with a smile of serene detachment. The Pan 
American deserves just what he gets and nothing else. 
Bodies for Arbitration of Trade Complaints. 

This leads to mention of the splendid machinery for 
arbitration of trade complaints set up between the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the 
Lolsa Commercial of Buenos Aires. It is a model 
that should be adopted by every South \merican coun- 
try through its leading organizations, for, as | under- 
stand it, it provides first for helpful suggestion to the 
parties in the case, then mediation by locally selected 
judges, and, finally, in the event of intractability, for 
judgment in favor of the injured party if one appears. 
Che Bureau of Foreign and Domestic commerce ex- 
pects to deliver to this impartial tribunal all com- 
plaints that defy friendly mediation after they come 
to us. 

Please do not for even a moment infer from this 
discussion that we find Pan American trade relations 
greatly beset with complaints or difficulties of under- 
standing. As a matter of fact, the course of this trade 
for several years back, even during troubulous war 
conditions, has been singularly free of conflict. In- 
stead of disputes there has been a constantly aug- 
mented flow of warm commercial sympathy and ad 
miration. The official correspondence of the United 
States Department of Commerce with South America 
frequently reads like the billet doux of a successful 
courtship. 

Need of Commercial Creed. 

Sut now that we have learned one another's ways 
and viewpoints, what common tenet of commercial 
faith may be found, what creed of ethical value to 
which all our business interests may adhere? It seems 
to me that we ought to have a standard, a touchstone 
by which our mutual trade conduct is measured and 
guided. The home, the church, and the state acknowl- 
edge, each for itself, a platform of moral declaration 
by which it appeals for support to the people of the 
world. In different lands the articles of faith vary, 
but they never deviate from the supreme purpose of 
inculcating a common morality in accordance with the 
best thought of the land. The great institution which 
we call business deserves such a creed, so that men 
north and south may acknowledge it, just as most of 
us acknowledge allegiance to the Ten Commandments 
of Moses, a creed to which the guardians of economic 
integrity—and every honest business man is such a 
guardian—to which he may point and say, “You may 
count upon me to fol’ow that ideal so far as it is hu- 
manly possible.” It would then be possible for us to 
hold up any phase of business conduct to the creed and 
to determine how far it fol’owed the ideal or departed 
from it. It would mean that in the very beginning of 
a transaction the several parties involved would ac- 
cept the guiding principles in which they could concur 
witheut debate and thereby clear the ground of anv 
hase misunderstanding before actual trade ensued. It 
wevld mean the same unity of spirit and purpose that 
ectuates all the members of a church or of a political 
marty. It would satisfy the intense longing of the 
lrenest and capable business men within the realm of 
the Pan American Union to know each other better 
s1 that coordinated business conduct is made easy and 
peasant. 
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Needless to say, the adoption of such a creed would 
automatically exclude from our confidence those in- 
dividuals who could not or would not subscribe to its 
articles. 

Without doubt there exists in the minds of most 
good business men a list of nonethical practices which 
are known to commerce but are abominated. These 
frequently take the form of prohibitions expressed in 
negative terms, such as a resolution that we will not 
attempt to ruin another man’s market by the process 
of selling goods below cost next door to our com 
petitor’s best customer for the sole purpose of an- 
nihilating that competitor and his customer at any cost. 
Likewise, no good management will throw a hard 
pressed dealer into bankruptcy for the purpose of 
stealing his business. Neither will a good manage- 
ment secretly bribe a customer's purchasing agent to 
take goods of inferior quality at high prices. No good 
management should deliberately hire away the valu- 
able employes of another concern for the purpose of 
crippling it; this is an evil which is too prevalent now 
and would be abolished if there could be an agree 
ment on its unmoral character. No good management 
thinks it permissible to adulterate the goods of a com- 
petitor and then to sell as of representative value in 
order to damn the competitor in the eyes of his regular 
trade. lven the practice of selling second grades or 
so-called job lots at properly reduced prices may be 
considered justifiable only when the goods are indel- 
ibly marked for recognition as to second quality by 
the consumer. 

There is no need to recite the entire list of tricky 
practices which the high-minded commercial men of 
North and South America condemn as _ individuals. 
These, however, might be carefully rehearsed and 
written down and by a process of studious analysis 
reduced to several fundamental prohibitions in prin- 
ciples on which Pan American agreement could be 
expected. I would, however, be in favor of an ex- 
plicit and detailed exhibit of those practices as the 
first step in formulation of the creed, so that the un- 
derlying principles would be thoroughly apprehended 
by those people who need daily direction in the same 
way that the great moralist Moses gave it to them. 

Practically all instances of suspicion directed agains’ 
a customer or competitor as to his motives would com- 
pletely disappear if we knew that he had pledged him- 
self to a code that we ourselves support. 

l‘urther, let me say that business should exp'ain to 
the world the irresistible economic laws on which i 
is founded; it should encourage and advertise t! ¢ 
superb morality of its directing heads; it should form 
ulate and profess a creed appropriate to the commer 
cial idealism of the day, and it might, with great profit. 
define a code of business honor which good business 
everywhere would gladly embrace for its own pro 
tection. 

Business Integrity to Replace Credits Destroyed by War. 

At this particular juncture of world affairs, when 
we may count the loss by war of $250,000,000.000 
worth of accumulated credit, representing the earn- 
ings of millions of people during the last century, we 
must look forward to commercial operations base:! or 
future earning capacity. The credits and the nego- 
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tiable values which were available to us in July of 
1914 have been diverted to other uses or 
This is primarily true of Europe, 
felt in the 
commercial credits and 


have com 
pletely disappeared. 
but its effects are even now being directly 
new world. From now on 
confidence will be based, to a large degree, on the fu- 
cure earning power of the people in all parts of the 
world. 
cupied in watfare will be called upon to redeem the 
inflated currency issued by their Governments; they 


Those countries which have been wholly oc- 


will be called upon to produce raw materials and fin- 
ished commodities in such volume that a surplus over 
their own normal needs will accumuiate and be trans- 
lated into financial credits. In other words, only a 
part of a nation’s fiscal strength will be found in values 
now existing. Since our dependence for the resump- 
tion and expansion of commerce will depend very 
largely on the future ability of peoples to earn an 
excess livelihood, and since we must accept promises 
to pay at a future date instead of demanding immedi- 
ate detivery of gold, we are in the position of relying 
on the moral integrity of business interests everywhere 
to make good their promises. Could any time, there- 
fore, be more propitious for the formulation of moral 
values in business and for a complete comprehension 
and acceptance of a code of honor binding us closer 
together and making of the peoples within the realm 
of the Pan American Union an economic unit working 
for their common salvation? 





BIRD TRAP IS PATENTED. 


Under number 1,310,266, United States 
rights have been granted to Walter E. Walker, Garden 
Alberta, bird trap 


herewith: 


patent 


Plain, Canada, for a described 

A bird trap comprising an up- 
right member for attachment to the 
upper end of a pole or the like, a 
yoke having a sleeve slidable ver- 
tically on said member and also 
having a pair of upwardly diverg- 





. 


cae. ing arms each provided with an 
1,310,266 . 


opening, a pair of upwardly diverg- 





ing arms carried by the said mem- 
ber, a pair of jaws having their ends pivotally con- 
nected to the upper ends of said arms, said jaws being 
so arranged as to pass through the openings of the 
yoke arms when the yoke is raised, a spring to move 
the yoke upwardly and cause the same to close the 
jaws, a third arm carried by said member and having 
a fork at its upper end, a trigger element pivotally 
connected to one side of the fork and provided with 
a detent lip, the said fork being adapted to receive 
one of the jaws when the jaws are open, and a dog 
pivotally connected at one end to the opposite sid’ 
of the fork, the dog being adapted to pass over and 
engage said jaw and to also engage under the lip of 
the trigger element. 
a 
Windows demand constant attention and 
the merchant declines to give them any attention he 
usually discovers there is a difference in the amount 
“Of his sales. 


when 
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RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
FIGHTS FRAUDS AND SWINDLES. 


To develop and strengthen legitimate business, eradi- 
cate its eviis, eliminate frauds and impositions from 
within and without and thereby aid in the development 
of sound principles in the conduct of retail business 
everywhere, are the declared purposes of the National 
Retail Credit Men’s Association. It has a more im- 
portant mission than the organization composed of 
wholesale and jobbers credit managers. These latter 
deal with the retailer and do not come in direct con- 
tact with the general public. Most of their grief springs 
from the fact that the retai.er lacks the essential qual 
ifications of a sound credit grantor. The retailer, too 
frequently, is lost when he gets into the realm of 
credits and collections. It is, then, an important task to 
teach the retailer the essential principles of sound 
credit control. 
and uncollectable accounts, fraudulent buying, skips, 
bogus checks, and other impositions. The Retail Credit 


Retailers lose millions through bad 


Men's National Organization is one of the best me- 
diums through which these growing evils may _ be 
cheeked and eradicated. 

Rarely do these parasites which live by fraud con- 
fine their operations to a certain line of trade. They 
are equally at home in the hardware and dry goods 
store. To secure protection it is essential that the re- 
tailer become associated with other retailers purely as 
a retailer. The fact that hardware dealers, or grocers 
or butchers or coal dealers are organized within their 
respective lines and have their bureaus is not sufficient. 
They must all come together as retailers and combine 
in one organization to secure protection against these 
evils. Inasmuch as “Credit” is the only commodity 
in which all deal irrespective of the merchandise they 
sell, it is sound reason to urge a coming together on 
this item in which all have a common interest. 

There are far-reaching problems before the Amer 
ican business man today. The retailer, by reason of 
his close contact with the wage earner, must bear a 
large proportion of the burden of solving these prob- 
lems. He, it may be said, occupies the first line 
trenches. He is the private in the ranks of business 
and it is generally conceded that even a private does 
his work better when he has an intelligent grasp of 
what he is expected to accomplish en masse. The Re 
tail Credit Men’s National Association, through its 
National and Local organizations, is seeking to accom 
plish this very purpose. It is organized for the pur 
pose of exchanging credit information to guard 
against imposition, and to establish closer ties whereby 
the welfare of all may be advanced. 

There was a time and there vet is a large measure of 
public distrust of the retailer on the part of the public 
\n opinion obtained that any one could set up in busi- 
ness, providing he had the necessary capital, was 
shrewd and sharp enough to get the goods from the 
jobber. An appreciation of the services to be rendered 
the community was lacking. Nor is there now on the 
part of many hastily set up in business, the slightest 
comprehension of the principles that should govern 
them in the conduct of their business to insure its con- 
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tinuity and stability. Large numbers of failures at- 


test this. 

When prices advance the retailer is the first to feel 
the odium of accusation. The wage earner points his 
finger at him and calls him a robber. Happily this is 
passing and largely because the business of the retail 
merchant is gradually rising in the public estimate as 
a profession, guided by principles which the merchant 
violates at his own risk. 

a ae 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

30015.—A company in Switzerland wishes to secure the 
agency for the sale of machine and other tools, automobile 
accessories, tinplates, carborundum wheels, etc. Quotations 
should be given f. o. b. New York or c. i. f. French or Italian 
ports. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

30017.—The representative of an English firm is in this 
country to secure the agencies for the sale of hardware, 
tools, etc. Reference. 

30018.—A company in India wishes to get in direct touch 
with manufacturers of agricultural machinery, hardware, 
bolts, nuts, set screws, etc. References. 

30022.—_A commercial department of a firm in Belgium 
has just been opened to aid in the importing of manufactured 
goods and products into France and Belgium. References. 

30025.—The agency for the sale of general hardware is 
desired by a firm in Morocco. Quotations should be given 
c. i. f. Moroccan port. Monthly payments, according to sales. 
Correspondence should be in French. References. 

30042.—The representative of an English firm is in this 
country and wishes to purchase and to secure the agency 
for the sale of hardware, agricultural machinery, etc., in 
Siberia. References. 

30046.—Catalogues and price lists of pastural equipment, 
including wire fencing, are desired by a man in Australia. 

30059.—The purchase of six skylights complete are de- 
sired by a firm in Mexico. (A sketch giving details may be 
examined at the bureau or its district offices by referring 
to file No. 118555.) Quotations should be given c. i. 
Mexican port, or f. o. b. New York or San Francisco. Cor- 
respondence should be in Spanish. References. 

30063.—The representative of a firm in Sweden, who is 
at present in this country, desires to secure an agency for the 
sale in Scandinavia of boring, milling, and drilling machinery, 
and tools of all kinds. Reference. 

30069.—The purchase and agency is desired by a firm 
in Belgium for the sale of copper and brass wire, Sheets, 
bar rods, etc.; merchant iron, steel bars, plates and sheets; 
tin pates of all sizes and substances. Quotations should be 
given c. i. f. Antwerp. Correspondence may be in English, 
but catalogues should be in French if possible. References. 

30071.—An exclusive agency is desired by a firm in Spain 





for the sale of automobile lighting generators, starting 
motors, and magnetos. Correspondence may be in English. 
Reference. 


30072.—A man from Gibraltar who is in this country 
for a short time desires to secure an agency for the sale of 
hardware, tools, etc. References. ‘ 

30081.—The purchase or agency for the sale of rolled 
steel and iron, sheet iron, and tin is desired by a firm in 
Begium. Quotations shoud be given c. i. f. Antwerp. Ref- 
erence. 


_ 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Tennessee Retail Hardware and Implement Association, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, August 5, 6, and 7, 1919. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 1426 Candler Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 15, 16, and 17, 1919. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

The National Hardware Association, Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 15, 16, and 
17, 1919. T. James Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia; Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Automobile Accessories Branch of the Nationa! Hard- 
ware Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 8 and 9, 1919. A. H. Nichols, Chairman, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Okxkla- 


homa City, Oklahoma, December 9, 10, and 11, 1919. W. B. 
Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, February 4, 5, and 6, 1920. P. J. Jacobs, Secre- 
tary, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

_ Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minnesota, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1920. 
H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life Buiiding, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, New York, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 
1920. Exhibition in State Armory. John B. Foley, Secretary, 
607 City Bank Building, New York City. 

_New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts, February 23, 24, and 25, 
1920. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

_Ohio Hardware Association, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1920. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

~*e- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Indiana. 


_ The hardware store at Pine Village owned by Myron 
Taylor was burned out. 
lowa. 

Charles Wendstrand will engage in the hardware business 
at Red Oak. 

Hornbaker and Batcheler, Burlington, have dissolved 
partnership, Mr. Hornbaker continuing the business. 

Kansas. 

L. W. Long, formerly with the Blish, Mize and Silliman 
Hardware Company, will open a hardware store at Atchison 
together with W. C. Alexander. 

Kentucky. 
The Krypton Hardware Company, Krypton, has been 
incorporated for $6,000 by W. R. Feltner, Clark Eversole and 
Jesse Tirey. 

Minnesota. 

Race and Thonrose, West Concord, 
hardware store to Nelson Brothers. 

E. Franks and E. Lindstrom have purchased the M. J. 
Loflacka hardware business at Eveleth. 

Missouri. 
The Rice Hardware Company, Carterville, has moved 
its stock of hardware and harnesses to the Stevenson and 
Bourne building. 

Claude E. Stone and H. C. Burton have bought the W. 
H. Stone hardware store at Clinton. 

Nebraska. 

T. E. Averill has sold his hardware store at Ohiowa to 
Pyzer Brothers. 

Fred Beckler has bought the Kiene hardware business 
at Deshler. 

Ewald Neusborn has acquired an interest in the hard- 
ware business of Roberts and Neusborn at Albion. 

Oregon. 

The hardware store of George Evans at Brownsville 

was destroyed by fire. 


sold their 


have 


Tennessee. 

The new hardware firm of Pendergrass, Jenkins and 
Darwin Brothers at Cookville has moved into its new store 
building which was constructed at a cost of $25,000. 

Texas. 

The Penick-Hughes Hardware and Implement Company 

are opening a new store in Wichita Falls. 
Washington. 

The hardware store of Adams and Company at Ke'so 

was destroyed by fire with a loss of about $12,000. 
Wisconsin. 

The Schweers Hardware Company, Shawano, has sold 

its hardware and implement business to Hammond and Claw 
A. Weller and son Gerald has purchased the Joe 
Schantz hardware store on Wisconsin Avenue, Fond du Lac. 

John O’Brien has sold his hardware store at Eden to 

Conrad Venhouse. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








HAS AUTOMATIC REGULATION. 


The Van Gleckland Acetylene Generator, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is made by The Blake 
Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, 
and Chicago, Illinois It 
has automatic regulation. 
It is simply constructed of 
durable material and easy 
to charge. The generatot 
is made of No. 16 gage 
drawing steel and has very 
few joints. It is the car- 
bide to water type, the 
mechanism controlling the 
carbide feed being automa- 
tic. It responds to the gas 
demand of the torch but 
without surplus generation. 
The Blake Manufacturing 
Company states that all 
clock work, water seals, 
levers, cranks, floats, doz- 
ens of couplings, joints, el- 
bows and pipes have been 
eliminated. Because of the 
automatic 
storage tank is required, 
thus, states the Company, 
removing well-known evils 
The “/an 


Generator is 


regulation, 20 





Van Gleckland Acetylene 


Generator, Made by The 
Blake Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Pennsy!- 
vania, and Chicago, Illinois. 


and hazards. 
Gleckland 
adapted for use with oxy-acetylene and compressed 
air-acetylene and special torches are provide for 
both of these. The manufacturers say that the Van 
Gleckland Generator is listed by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories under Inspected Mechanical Appliances 
and inside installation is permitted without additional 
charge for insurance. This generator is particularly 
adapted for lead burning, radiator welding and solder- 
ing. By addressing The Blake Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, or 19 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, Illincis, dealers may obtain the Coto- 
pany’s specially prepared circular on radiator welding 
and soldering. 
esecemsamadalitiian 


HOW TO PREPARE ELECTROLYTE. 


The solution used in all storage batteries is called 
electrolyte. It consists of a composition of pure 
sulphuric acid and distilled or other pure water. The 
battery will not work if the solution is too strong and 
must therefore be diluted with sufficient pure water 
to bring it to a specific gravity of 1.270 to 1.300 for a 
fully charged battery. Do not overlook the important 
fact that electrolyte stronger than this is injurious. 


In preparing the electrolyte a glazed stone vessel 
or lead lined tank should be used, and water is the first 
ingredient to be put in. The next step is to fill a 
hydrometer syringe with chemically pure sulphuric 
acid and add to the water, being sure to hold the 
nozzle under the surface. The proportion of water 
should be about 3% parts to 1 part sulphuric acid, 
which proportion will produce electrolyte of 1.250 
The solution should be stirred with 
\fter this has 


specific gravity. 
a glass rod or clean piece of wood. 
been done, rinse the syringe and test the strength of 
the solution and if it is about 20 degrees Laum allow 
it to cool, when it will be stronger. If it is determined 
the solution is not strong enough more acid can be 
added; if too strong add water, but by all means do 
not allow the pure acid to remain in the syringe. 

A most important factor in the preparation of elec- 
trolyte is that both water and acid should be chem 
ically pure, which is the same standard of purity as is 
sold at drug stores as “CP” (chemically pure), or by 
manufacturers of chemicals, as “battery acid.” At the 
same time do not confuse the meaning of “chemically 
pure” as necessarily “full strength.” 

Acid may be full strength and at the same time 
chemically pure, and if this chemically pure acid of 
full strength be mixed with chemically pure water the 
mixture would still be chemically pure, but not full 
strength. On the other hand, if a small particle of 
some impurity be introduced into acid that is chem- 
ically pure, the strength would not be materially re- 
duced, but it would be impure. 

+: 


CARBON REMOVER SELLS WELL. 
Reliable carbon removers sell well. The argument 
Carbon deposits in the cylin 


When 


the fuel mixture is too rich, heavy carbon deposits 


for their use is plain. 
ders are undeniably a source of wasted power. 


are formed in the cylinders and these deposits reduce 
the power production. Power leaks of this descrip 
tion are almost as wasteful as actual physical leakage 
of the fuel. 

———_ +o 


KEEP ACCESSORY STOCK COMPLETE. 


The result of insufficient attention to the renewal 
of stock is that it is often necessary to turn away 
customers because the supply of the desired article is 


exhausted. It is important, therefore, to see that 
the stock of standard accessories is complete. Keep 
it moving and replenish it at frequent intervals. Make 


it a practice to suggest new spark plugs, extra tubes 
and other accessories to your regular customers 
are 
No man is ever great from his neighbor's point of 


view. 
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| ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Ordinarily, the American people resent the plea 
of patriotism as an argument for the sale of commodt- 

ties or service. 
They rightly feel 


that a fictitious 








ES 





value is foisted 
Doctor upon goods 
which are pre- 
sented for their 


consideration 
through the me- 
dium of love of 
country. Flagrant 
instances of prof- 
iteering under 
the guise of de- 
votion to the flag 
are still fresh in 


POTTER 


The Stove 


Fixer 








RAR RRRAAHEE Te OER 


is back from France 
and will repair YOUR 
STOVE satisfactorily. 


their minds. It, 
therefore, re- 
quires a nice dis- 
cretion in adver- 
tising to know 
how to avail 
one’s self of the 
legitimate use of 
patriotism in 
with 


Phone 276 
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connection 
sincere proffer of skill or merchandise to the public. 
In the advertisement reproduced herewith from The 
Bee, Beeville, Texas, Doctor Potter, the Stove Fixer, 
makes use of his having done his bit overseas. But 
he does so delicately and with a reserve which is above 
criticism. The reader of his announcement is likely 
to reason somewhat in this fashion: ‘Potter is back 
from France. Probably his business suffered from 
neglect during his absence. He is entitled to my patron- 
age because he does good work and has a right to ex- 
pect those who remained at home to help him resume 
where he left off when he abandoned his means of 
livelihood to go to France.” 
* * * 

The value of a good slogan is that it helps institu- 
tionalize a store in the mind of the public. An ex- 
cellent example of it is had in the advertisement of 
Moore Hardware Company, reproduced herewith 
from the Ledger-Dispatch of Norfolk. Virginia. In 
these days of rising prices, there is a pulling power 
in the motto of “More Hardware for Less Money.” 
A clever play on words deepens the value of Moore 
Hardware Company's slogan. The company’s name 
is pronounced as if it were spelled Hence 
the double significance of “More Hardware for Less 


“more.” 


Money. 
The articles listed in the advertisement are quoted at 
figures which amply bear out the promise of the slogan 


at the head of the copy. This is a well designed layout 
and is especially to be commended for the prominence 


given to the prices. The only objection which sug- 


ORE HARDWARE FOR.LESS MONEY 
wea t 


You Can’t Afford to Miss A 
Single One of These Specials 
At MOORES SATURDAY 


The reason is obvious when you note that everyone’-is 
something that is needed right at this season and all are ot 
best quality 

















Best Quality $2.25 Galvanized 
WASH 


Boilers 
For Saturday 











In 12-inch and 14-inch 























gests itself is against the logotype of the firm’s name. 
It is blurred and the words “Hardware Co., Inc.,” are 
scarcely distinguishable. 
~ * aw 

Persistence is the cardinal virtue in advertising ; no 
matter how good advertising may be in other respects, 
it must be run frequently and constantly to be really 
successful. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











CONDEMNS CHEAP COMPETITION AND 
OFFERS GOOD COUNSEL. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

rom time to time the writer has given serious 
thought to a problem that in his estimation was the 
curse of the warm air heater game, namely, the cheap 
competition that has caused so much trouble in the 
past. This cheap competition has been ruinous to all 
that were concerned. The consumer invariably got 
an installation that was not satisfactory, due to the 
fact fhat it had been “skinned.” The installer did 
not make a satisfactory profit and he was not only 
dissatisfied, but also out of luck from a financial 
standpoint. The manufacturer suffered, first, from 
the fact that poorly installed jobs did not increase his 
sales; and, secondly, from the fact that the dealer 
who suffered financial losses, invariably stuck the 
manufacturer in time. 

From time to time there have been various methods 
suggested fer remedying this condition, some of which 
have helped and some of which did not. The follow- 
ing is offered as a suggestion, and in the hope that if 
it does not cover all the points it will form a basis for 
discussion which will lead to a more satisfactory con- 
dition : 

A few years ago the condition in the real estate 
game was akin to the condition now existing in the 
war air heater game. The competition was close and 
there was a continual fight going on among the various 
agents concerned which invariably resulted in shading 
of commissions and other practises too numerous to 
mention. This was finally overcome by forming an 
association in which all the real estate dealers joined, 
and today when a piece of property is offered for sale 
the price is established and the listing sent to every 
man in the association. When two members are re- 
sponsible for the sale of a piece of property the com- 
mission is divided. 

Some of you may say that it takes a rather good 
imagination to see how this can be applied to the warm 
air heater business. Lut, let us analyze the situation 
for a minute and see whether the principle can be 
applied. In the first place there is only one way to 
install a warm air heater and that is the right way. 
Consequently if the job is installed in that manner, the 
bill of material for fittings and registers wi'l be the 
same regardless of what make warm air heater is 
installed. 

This consequently throws the competition to the 
warm air heater itself and the price charged for it. 
And this is where the competition rightfully belongs. 

Let us see for an example how the plan would work. 
We will take Mr. Jones, who is desirous of installing 
a warm air heater. He comes in to see an installer 
about it and then goes to see half a dozen more. Each 


installer who has been consulted about this matter 
reports same to a secretary, who in turn looks over 
the house and makes a plan of the installation, lists the 
material for the work furnishes the 
prospect with an estimate at which the fittings and 


necessary and 


registers can be furnished and installed at. Now, 
then, regardless of what make warm air heater he 
decides to buy, the balance of the job will cost him the 
same, whoever puts it in. When he comes in to buy 
the warm air heater the dealer has a list of the material 
and runs necessary, and also an estimate on what it 
will cost. He can then show the prospect the warm 
air heater and give him the price, and to my way of 
thinking it ought to be a lot easier to sell quality in 
stallations in this manner. 

In communities where there are not enough dealers 
to warrant having a secretary in charge of the work, 
it can be looked after by a committee of warm air 
heater men. The charges for either service can be 
divided pro-rata according to the number of installa- 
tions made by each dealer. 

There are undoubtedly a large number of dealers 
who will say that there are great chances for favorit 
ism to be shown by either secretary or committee, but 
| think that these things can be taken care of, once th: 
plan was in active operation. 

And why should the warm air heater man not be 
organized into cooperative bodies, the same as other 
lines of business are? It would look from the ad- 
vertisements in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
ost that there was need of cooperation or something, 
when one of the large warm air heater companies 
advertises that they have 60,000 in use and a medium 
priced automobile, not a cheap one, advertises 600,000 
in use. Looks to me as if it was time for the warm 
wir heater fraternity as a body to make some liberal 
use of Jazz, Pep and Worcestershire Sauce, to say 
the least. 

\fter a cooperative association of this kind was 
once formed there is no end to the work that they 
can do towards promoting the entire sheet metal in 
dustry. It has been my observation that in the towns 


where associations have been formed and have not 
heen a success there were not enough points of vita! 
interest coming up to keep each and every member 
interested $y making the association broader and 
giving it more work to do, I think that it would grow 
into a greater instrument of service. 

If any of this appeals to you for publication, you 
are perfectly free to use it. I hope that some step 
will be taken before long to put the game in a bigger 
and broader field. 

Ernest C. TAyror, 


Wisconsin Representative The Rudy Furnace Com 


pany. 
Madison, Wisconsin, July 26, 1919. 
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RADIATOR IS OF UNUSUAL CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

The Defender Pipeless Heater, shown herewith, is 
manufactured by The Monroe Foundry and Furnace 
It is an all cast heater, 
well-made, with a sin- 
gle piece radiator. It 
will burn hard 
soft coal, coke, wood 
A distinctive 


Company, Monroe, Michigan. 


coal, 


or gas. 
feature of the radia- 
tor in this heater is 


that it is smaller at the 
bottom than at the top. 
The Company claims 
that this construction 
is more effective as the 
rising air maintains 
contact with the heat- 
ing surface. The radia- 
tor is very deep and 
there is a large air 
space between the cen- 
tral dome and the outer 
circle of the radiator. 

All casings are made 
with adjustable joints 
will fit 
without change in cellars measuring from seven to 
eight feet from the basement floor to the top of the 
By cutting down the adjustabe joints, the 





Defender Pipeless Heater, Made by 
The Monroe Foundry & Furnace 


Company, Monroe, Michigan. 
— 9 so the heater 


first floor. 
height required can be reduced to five and a half feet 
for the Number 45 heater, five and three-quarters feet 
for the Number 50 and six feet for the Number 55. 
Where the height is more than eight feet, the exact 
The Defender 
Heater is regularly furnished with the single floor 


measure should be given. Pipeless 
register face but the Company is prepared to supply 
it with the double baseboard register. The manufac- 
turers give a guarantee “that all castings entering into 
the construction of the heater are of the best mate- 
rials, . Should any castings prove defective within 
a period of five years from date of purchase, they will 
he replaced free of charge.” Tor further particulars, 
those interested should address The Monroe Foundry 
and Turnace Company, Monroe, Michigan. 


7a 


PUBLISHES AN ARTISTIC CATALOGUE. 


The Rudy lurnace Company of Dowagiac, Michi- 
gan, has just gotten out a handsome new catalogue, 
8'4x1034 inches, with double covers. The first cover 
page has the logotype of the Rudy Furnace Company 
heavily embossed in gold letters on a black back- 
ground. The second and third pages of the double 
cover give artistic emphasis to the trade-mark cen- 
tered on each page in a slate gray band of color run- 
ning across the full width of the pages. The body of 
the catalogue is printed on sup-calendered India tint 
paper, profusely illustrated with half-tones and two- 
color line drawings. It contains a photograph of the 
Company factory, the list of officers and The Rudy 
Furnace Company’s policy. The many different types 
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of Rudy heaters, including the diving flue, top radiator 
and pipeless heaters, are carefully explained. This 
catalogue is sure to prove a great help to the dealer 
who can use it to show to his customers in order to 
help them visualize the various heaters made by The 
Rudy Furnace Company. Copies of this artistic pub- 
lication may be obtained by addressing the company 
at Dowagiac, Michigan. 


GIVES GOOD DISTRIBUTION OF HEAT. 


It seems a natural thing to think that in a house 
where a pipeless heater has been installed, the room 
containing the register would receive considerably 
more heat than the other rooms. The Schill Brothers 
Company of Crestline, Ohio, says that this is not so 
in actual prac- 
tice. The rooms 
connected by 
open doors with 
the one in which 
the register is 
placed receive 
practically as 
much heat as the 
having the 
the 


here- 


one 
register. In 
illustration 

with, is shown 
the Cozy Pipe- 
less Warm Air 
Heater, made by 
this Company. It 
will burn hard or 
soft coal or 
wood. It is cup 
jointed through- 
out, thus making 
it as near 
tight and 

proof as modern 


gas 


dust 


Brothers Company, 
Crestline, Ohio. 


The Schill manufactu rin ¢ 
ingenuity has 
been able to perfect. 

The grate is of the revolving type, easy to handle 
and easy to remove if necesary. If desired, a flat 
grate for wood can be provided to put over the regu- 
lar grate. All castings are made to stand hard serv- 
ice, the highest grades of iron being used throughout 
The fire pot is cast in two sections, or a one piece 
ribbed fire pot to insure increased durability may be 
had. The outer casing is of galvanized iron and the 
inner casing is of black iron with a one inch air space 
Provision is made to allow a hot water coil to be at- 
tached for supplying hot water for domestic purposes. 
In this way, the heater will not only heat the house 
but also provide a means of supplying kitchen bath 
with hot water. For further particulars, dealers and 
installers should write to The Schill Brothers Com- 
pany, Crestline, Ohio. 

eiabiitiitainaiiiciecs 

The main reason why it is useless to argue with a 
drunken man is because he doesn’t appreciate your 
brains any more than you appreciate his breath.— 


Portland Oregonian. 
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IS GREAT SAVING IN FUEL. 


Charles Smith of 63 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, the well-known manufacturer of the Illinois 
and Alamo School Heaters, Water Heaters, and Warm 
Air Heaters, has just put on the market a new Venti- 
lating Water Boiler called the Illinois. It burns any 
kind of fuel. The water sections are surrounded and 
supported by a heavy steel drum. Some distance 
from this inner drum is a jacket made of heavy iron. 
lined with asbestos and tin. Near the bottom of this 
outer jacket is an opening to admit fresh air to the 
air chamber between the drum and the jacket and at 
the top is an outlet for warm air that can be carried 
to the This supply of fresh air is said to 
assure the proper ventilation of the building. It 


rooms. 


causes a great decrease in the cost of radiators and is 
a saving in fuel. Dealers should write to Charles 
Smith, 63 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois, for 
literature and price lists. 

nati 


BURNS ANY KIND OF FUEL. 


For over thirty-six years, The Hess-Snyder Com- 
pany of \lassillon, Ohio, has been making Boomer 
Warm Air Heaters. 
high-grade cast iron and can be used for soft coal, 
The fire pot 1s 


Tiese heaters are made of heavy, 


coke, natural gas, wood or hard coal. 
made in two parts and is heavily ribbed. This is said 


to greatly increase its radiating surface. The ash pit 





Boomer Warm Air Heater, Made by The Hess-Snyder Company, 
Massillon, Ohio. 


and base ring for the Boomer heater are so constructed 
that when connected by projecting arms or brackets, 
they are level with each other. The ash pit top and 
sides are cast in one piece and the connection to the 
bottom is made with a double joint. The recess in 
the hase top to receive the fire pot is very large and 
roomy. The manufacturers positively declare that the 


expansion of the fire pot will not crack the ash pit 
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top. It is said to be gas and dust proof. The ash pit 
is extra large and high thus lessening the liability of 
burning out the grate and allowing the ashes to be 
removed easily. It also does not have to be emptied 
so often. The Company recommends the draw center 
grate for soft coal; the wood grate should be laid on 
top of the coal grate for wood; the rocking bar grate 
should be used for hard coal or coke and either one- 
piece circular burner displacing the upper fire pot or 
the circular burner in halves should be used for nat- 
ural gas. lurther particulars may be obtained by ad- 
dressing The Hess-Snyder Company, Massillon, Ohio 


COMMODITIES ARE GENUINE WEALTH. 





If all the people of the nation were called upon 
simultaneously to display their wealth, they could not 
produce all of- it in money, because that much money 
does not exist. They could show the product of labor 
or something that depends upon labor for its value 
Only little the 


It is the production of 


money in proportion to combined 
wealth could be displayed. 
things we need and want—not the gold in the vaults 
that is the real wealth. 

oo 


CELLAR IS AT RIGHT TEMPERATURE. 


One of the great advantages of the Magee One- 
Pipe Heater, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
is that it keeps the cellar cool. The Company states 
that by the use of this heater, the basement is not a 
“leakage room” for wasted heat from the pipes and 
the 


heater. Ilence, canned supplies and vegetables 


et tte A7/, 


¢ 


may be stored in the basement 





without fear of their spoiling 
from too low or too high a tem 
perature, This one pipe heater has 
an imner casing through which 
the warm air passes and it is en 
closed by a thick layer of corru- 


\round 


this is the cool air channel, down 


gated, air-celled asbestos 


through which passes the cool air 
from the house for reheating. A 
plentiful supply of moisture goes 
with the warm air on its upward 


Magee One-Pipe Heater, ; F 
course that is drawn from. the 


Made by the Magee 

Furnace Company, large water pan. 

Boston, Massachusetts, . 7 , 
end Chicane, tiinele. It is welk known that unmois 


tened warm air is harmful to fur 
niture and plants. The Magee one pipe heate1 has the 
having an_ excellent 
this 


two 


advantage of humidifying 


system. The firt pot in heater is durable and 


well-built. It is made in sections, ribbed, and 
the inside practically straight, connected by cup joints 
in the center. It is completed by a one piece cast iron 
ring on which the combustion chamber rests, and is 
connected by cast flanges to the bottom of the radiator 


deck plate. 
should 


lor further details and literature, dealers 
the 


Joston, Massachusetts, or R. P. Burton, 


address Magee Furnace Company, 38 
Union Street, 
Manager of the Western office of Magee Furnace 
Company at 28 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
ae 
The wealth of the mind is the only true wealth. 
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' PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE * 
TINSMITH . 











FLASHINGS. 





sy O. W. KorHue. 

The matter of attaching flashings to all construction 
work where sheet metal must be attached, gives some 
workmen considerable difficulty. This is especially 
true where a circular wall is met with as in Fig. 1. 
Some workmen believe in using a step flashing, that 
is build up from one brick or stone to.another which 








in in pieces. Each piece is held up in place and the 
mortar lines marked from one joint to another with 
turn over allowed. After these are set temporarily in 
place, the chalk line is used as B-C for cutting the 
flashing on a straight line. Nothing looks worse than 
flashing placed in an irregular line on a visible roof. 
These cap flashings should be well wedged and filled 
in with cement. 

Tin roofers meet with porch banisters very much. 
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Directions for Flashings. 


is all right where the work will be invisible. But 
where a roof is visible it is best to keep the flashing on 
a uniform line as at A. The roof itself should be 
turned up as in section a, at least an inch. The wall 
flashing b, is then soldered close to the roof. It is 
better if this joint is locked than just lapped. A\l- 
though when soldered with a higher background any 
small leaks that may occur will run off toward the end 
and out. Lead flashing would be put on in a similar 
way only the roofing a, would be run up several 
inches and the part b, would act as a cap flashing. 
With tin it is also well at times to place a cap flashing 
over b. The only way to flash the cap flashing is to cut 
the brick on a line with a chisel or saw for inserting 
the tin. 

On standing seam roofs as in Fig. 2, the saw tooth 
flashing is quite popular. This type of flashing is put 


In flashing around the posts much difficulty is met with 
to make a neat and tight job. It is preferable to place 
a piece of sheet lead underneath the post and then 
Hash tin on the post. The sheet lead acts as a cushion 
and does not permit leaks directly under the posts as 
the nails driven through will be tight unless worked 
loose. Where the tin can be turned up as at F. it is 
preferable, and if not should be treated as at G, the 
exposed edges should be closely nailed and oil cement 
squeezed in the creases before driving the edge into 
the wood. It is important to burr the edge into the 
wood. This enables the paint to soak in better and 
hold and also lays up better. 

Eave troughing is usually run along the edge and 
where this is the case as in Fig. 3, the workman must 
decide if the gutter is hung first then the roofing tin 
must overlap the hanger. But if the gutter is hung 
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after, then small shoes as at I, should be made and 
soldered over to shed the water away from the nails. 
In no case should the nails be left bare because they 
will always produce leaks and a sediment gathering 
around the wire hanger causes the edge to rust out 
very rapidly. It is also important to leave the edge of 
tin roof project below the roof board about % inch 
as a drip to shed the water, as at J. When this is not 
done the water will follow the wood and this rapidly 
decays the overhead structure. All such work should 
never be done hastily because in most cases something 
is forgotten which the workman fears to mention and 
which always is a detriment to the job. 


<tt> 


QUALITIES OF ZIINC GIVE IT SUPERIOR 





An interesting booklet distributed by the American 
Zine Institute, New York City, tells us that zine is 
believed to have been first distinctly recognized as a 
metal by Paracelsus about the year 1600 A. D., but in 
the metallic state it has been of importance in art only 
during the past hundred years. In combination witli 
copper it forms the well-known alloy metal called 
brass. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries zinc was 
imported from China into Europe under the names of 
Spianter and Spialter ; hence the English word spelter, 
which is the term used by the trade for commercial 
ingot zinc. 

The uses of zinc have been numerous and impor 
tant, but only in recent years has zinc been recognized 
as a metal of wonderful possibilities in drawing, spin- 
ning and stamping. It is non-corrosive and everlast- 
ing—qualities which make it a valuable metal for 
exposure to the weather. It has been used extensively 
in Europe for roofing during the past fifteen years. 

The production of zinc in the United States has 
had a steady growth since its introduction as an in 
dustry prior to the Civil War. 

Spelter bears the same relation to zinc ore in the 
process of manufacture as does pig iron to iron ore. 

The rolling of spelter into sheets and strips is done 
in mills constructed specially for the purpose. Zinc 
can be supplied in comparatively unlimited quantities 
and should be used more generally, not only on ac- 
count of its adaptability and quality but also on 
account of its cost as compared with other nonferrous 
metals. It is the lowest in price per pound and per 
square foot of all the non-corrosive metals. 

Sheet zinc is the product of wide rolls in sheets of 
large size and in various gauges. Due to the method 
of roiling, the surface has a fine homogeneous texture 
and a polish which oxides but slightly when exposed 
to the air. 

The standard stock container in which shipments 
are made is a metal cask containing 600 pounds of 
zinc sheets. These sheets, however, are furnished cut 
to size to meet the requirements of the purchaser and 
where desired are packed flat in wood boxes. 

Sheets are packed also in casks of 100, 200 or 300 
pounds, for the convenience of the jobbing and hard- 


ware trade. Selected sheets are produced for lith- 


ographers’ and paper makers’ use and are specially 
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rolled on one side for this purpose. They are also 
produced for photo engraving and etching purposes. 

Strip or Ribbon zine is the product of narrow rolls 
and is rolled into long lengths of 150 to 300 feet and 
coiled. This form is used extensively on automatic 
machines for eyelets, buttons, etc., and has a softer 
surface than the regular wide sheets. Ribbon zinc can 
be supplied in various gauges and widths to meet the 
needs of the purchaser. 

All rolled zine is malleable and ductile and can be 
used in drawing, spinning, stamping or punching. It. 
can be buffed, polished and lacquered to retain its 
natural color. It takes a fine plating in nickel, copper 
or brass and can also be easily japanned. 

Rolled zine plates, used to prevent corroding of 
boilers, are furnished in sizes to meet the require- 
ments of the purchaser and are usually % inch or 
44 inch in thickness, 6 inches by 12 inches, up to 24 
48 inches. 
| inch in thickness. 


inches by The heaviest plate is about 

Sheet zine has practically no magnetic qualities, 
being classed as a diamagnetic substance. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of tests on zinc: 

Zinc, either roller or cast, has no well-defined yield 
point and its elastic limit is very low. Zinc possesses 
a relatively high degree of plasticity. 

The ultimate strength of rolled zinc plate (thicker 
than .o5 inch) is about 21,000 pounds per square inch 

The stress per square inches of area sheared, de 
veloped in punching or shearing rolled zinc plates, is 
about 40 per cent of the stress developed in punching 
or shearing mild steel plates. 

The energy per square inch of area sheared per 
inch thickness of plate required to punch or shear 
rolled zine paltes is about 30 per cent of the energy 
required to punch or shear mild steel plates. 

The electrical conductivity of zine is 25.6 to 29.9, 
according to determinations of several observers, and 
its thermal conductivity 28.1, compared in both cases 
with silver as 100. 

Zinc melts at a comparatively low temperature, its 
melting point being 419 degrees Centigrade; it boils 
at 950 degrees Centigrade, the vapor burning in air 
with a characteristic brilliant bluish green flame. Ac 
cording to Ingalls, zinc burns in the air at a tempera- 
ture as low as 500 degrees Centigrade. When it 
passes from cold solid to the molten condition zine 
increases in volume 11.1 per cent. It contracts but 
slightly on cooling from the molten state, and is thus 
well adapted for castings. 

The ductility of rolled zinc is much less than that 
of mild steel and the ductility of zinc plates with the 
grain is greater than the ductility across the grain. 

Zinc responds very little to hardening or annealing 
treatments. 

The coefficient of expansion of zinc 1s 0.000029 
per degree Centigrade. 

The expansion and contraction of zinc by heating 
and cooling is about 2.6 times that of iron and about 
1.3 times that of tin. 

It is possible to braze or weld sheet zinc under very 
limited conditions, as the welded portion is of a 
coarse crystalline structure and easily fractured along 


the weld. 
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Croup of People Who Attended Fourth Annual Outing of the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, July 25 and 26, 1919, at Wenon, 


FOURTH ANNUAL OUTING OF MICHIGAN 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS IS 
LONG TO BE REMEMBERED. 

With a slight revision of the text to make it con- 
form to the new order of things as regards the kind 
of potations permitted since July the First, Shakes- 
peare's lines may aptly describe the folk who attended 
the [fourth Annual Outing of the Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association, Friday and Saturday, 
July 2= and 25, 1919, in Bay City, Michigan. [or 
truly, they were 

As merry 

As, first, good company, good wine, good welcome, 

Can make good people. 

Substitute for the fermented juice of the grape, 
Adam's ale and other benignly tranquil beverages, and 
the verses become photographic in the accuracy of 
their portrayal. Tl irst, there was good company at 
the outing. No frowns or surliness nor any hint of ill 
humor troubled the blitheness of spirit everywhere in 
(Of irritating social distinctions there was 
Sheet metal contractors as a 


evidence. 
not the slightest trace. 
class have too mellow a sense of humor to take seri- 
ously the man or woman who copies the manners of 
the codfish aristocracy. (sood company implies friend- 
liness and fellowship. It is genial and not critical. 
The people who joined in the diversions at Bay City 
were jovial and quick to laugh with rather than at 
fact constituted them good 


company instead of merely a crowd. 


one another—a which 

In Shakespeare's time, good wine was deemed in- 
dispensable to merriment. To drain the cup and in 
that act “drink down all unkindness” was part of the 
social ritual of his time. [ut the symbolism of the 
ceremony—if not its piquancy—was reproduced_at the 
outing in liquids which the chaste State of Mich'gan 
sanctions for the use of its citizens at picnics and 
other festive gatherings. Those of the good com- 
pany who were present at the three previous annua! 
outings of the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association could discern no lessening of the fun and 
frolic because of the absence this year of the cup 
which makes the walking of the chalk line a difficult 
feat of gymnastics. 

The other requisite mentioned by Shakespeare for 
rendering good people merry was lavishly dispensed 
by the Local Committee of Bav City. consisting of 
Adam Schepper, ex-president of the Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association ; William Wanless and 
N. E. LaPorte. 


feited. It is a genu‘ne coinage of the heart. The Bay 


Good we'come can not be counter- 







City men put it into circulation among the visitors 
by vigorous hand clasps and a warmth of greeting as 
unlike the conventional salutation as the smile of a 
sheet metal salesman is different from the grin of a 
Cheshire cat. 

rom the executives down to the newest members, 
the personnel of the organization may justly be de- 
scribed by the colloquial term of “regular fellows’— 
selfishness. The present 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ 


free from snobbery and 
officers of the Michigan 
Association are : 
President: AL 
Vice-president : 
Secretary: T'RANK E, Eperte, Grand Rapids. 
Treasurer: J. A. Suoucvice, Battle Creek. 
Iriday, July 25, was an ideal day for the beginning 
Early in 


3ERSCHBACH, Detroit. 
FRANK DALy, Jackson. 


of the outing. The weather was perfect. 
the afternoon an automobile ride, starting from the 
Board of Commerce, gave the visiting sheet metai 
contractors and their women folk an opportunity to 
see Bay City from various angles of interest. At the 
conclusion of the tour, a group picture was taken at 
Wenonah Park. 


roboration of the happy nfood which prevailed in the 


It is reproduced herewith as cor- 


good company. 

At 4 p. m. all went for a sail upon the lake. The 
tonic effect of this excursion was plainly perceptible 
in the relish with which they enjoyed the banquet at 
7 p. m. in the Bay City Boat Club. 

John Tossell, President of the Bay City Local of 
the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 
welcomed the guests to Bay City with appropriate 
cordiality. He then introduced as toastmaster of the 
evening’s banquet N. L. Pierson, Jr., Assistant Dis- 
trict Manager in the Detroit office of the American 
Rolling Mill Company. F. C. Westover, President 
of the Bay City Board of Commerce, had been an- 
nounced on the program as toastmaster. But he was 
unable to be present. Mr. Pierson performed the 
duties of the toastmaster with a brevity of language 
and a fund of good humor which were keenly appre 
ciated by the assembled guests. 

Mrs. John Muellenberg gave a pleasant reading in 
a voice of unusual charm and distinctness of enuncia- 
tion. 

R. W. Blanchard, of the Chicago office of Hart & 
Cooley Company, New Britain, Connecticut, made ‘ 
favorable impression upon the gathering by a frien«|! 
talk which deepened the good will which he ha 
already won among the sheet metal contractors © 
Michigan. 

The time-honored and agreeable custom of present- 


H 
f 


Bay City, Michigan. 
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ing the keys of the city to the guests within its figura- 
tive walls was graciously repeated by Mr. Atkinson, 
Manager of the National Grocery Company of Bay 
City. 

A paradox in name, but not in deed, was presented 
in the Detroit Peerless Quartette of two, Tom Mears 
and Al Berschbach, who sang a very touching little 
ballad. 

With a whimsical assumption of seriousness, Judge 
J. J. Temple, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, held a mock 
court and fined Mr. Pearce of Chicago for coming to 
the outing without his wife. Frank Daly, of Jackson, 
Michigan, and M. L. Jones, of Battle Creek, Michi 
gan, were vested with brief authority as officers of the 
law under the jurisdiction of the fictitious court. Mr. 
Klopf, of Saginaw, was solemnly fined for interfering 
with them in the discharge of their onerous duties. 

As President of the Michigan Sheet Metal Con 
tractors’ Association, Al Berschbach of Detroit put 
the finishing touch to the banquet by an address which 
pleased everyone present. 

A heavy rain kept the guests indoors Saturday 
morning, July 26. But about 11 o'clock in the fore- 
noon the skies cleared and all proceeded to Wenonah 
Beach, where a ball game was played between Sag- 
inaw and Bay City and a team made up of the balance 
of the members from other cities. Saginaw won by 
a score of 10 to 8. There was plenty of excitement. 
F. W. Bremner of Saginaw had his nose broken and 
Frank Ederle of Grand Rapids, Secretary of the Michi- 
gan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, was hit 
He was removed 
Later, 


over the right eye by a foul ball. 
to the city, where a doctor dressed the wound. 
like the game sport he is, he returned to the grounds 
and helped make everybody happy. The cup for the 
winning of which the game was played remains in 
the possession of the Saginaw Local. The members 
of this enterprising Local are firm advocates of pre- 
paredness. They keep up their baseball practice 
throughout the season and are ready at a moment’s 
notice to go out on the diamond trained to the top 
notch of their ability. 

Following the ball game, and ¢wimming on the beau- 
tiful beach, there were the following contests: 

Contest No. 1. The ladies had an opportunity to 
guess the date of issue of a silver dollar, and it was 
very difficult for the judge of the contest to success- 
fully negotiate the long line of ladies and still hold 


on to the money. Mrs. Fred Youngerhead, of Sag- 


maw, was the only lady who guessed the correct date, 
and won as a prize a beautiful aluminum broiler. 


Included in the Photograph Are Members of the Travelers’ Auxiliary of the Association and Their 
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Women Folk. 


Contest No. 2. The men next had an opportunity to 
toss a silver dollar about 30 feet, in an endeavor to 
\lr. John 


Darlington, of Lattle Creek, won an automobile tire 


see who could come the closest to a stake. 


as a prize, beating his nearest rival by g-32 of an inch. 
No. 3. 


guessing the date on silver money, liking the looks 


Contest Several of the ladies objected to 
of a five-dollar bill much better, and after they all had 
made a guess as to the date of issue on the five-dollar 
hill, presented to them, it developed that Mrs. (4. Good 


’ 


feld, of Grand Rapids, and Mrs. R. Bremmer, of 


Saginaw, had both guessed the proper figure, which 


\Irs (,oo0dfeld 


a beautifiil cut glass 


was 1902. llowever, on a draw, 
won, and was presented with 
sugar and creamer set. ; 

Contest No. 4. To prove that the Michigan sheet 
metal contractors have an accurate eye, the men were 
given an opportunity to guess the length of a line 
drawn on a sheet of paper, and it was splendid to see 
four men—Mr. Marble, Mr. Kelley, Mr. \luel 
enberg and Mr. A, xact length, 


which was 6% inches. 


lohn 


3. Lewless—guess the « 
Straws were drawn, and Mr 
lLewless, of Saginaw, was presented with a handsome 
pair of outing shoes. 

No. 5- 


could toss the dollar just as close to a stake as the 


Contest The ladies were certain that they 
men, and in this contest Mrs. W. FE. Whitney, of Bay 
City, won a beautiful pair of silk stockings. 

No. 0. 


dollar tossing contest that the men wished to have 


Contest There was so much interest in the 
another opportunity, and this time Mr. Wm. Dens 
more, of Essexville, won first prize, which was a 
complete lunch box, and Mr. Tim Muelenberg won 
the second, which was a pair of skis. 

The 


they had just as accurate an eye as the men, and they 


last contest was for the ladies, who insisted 
were given an opportunity to guess the exact length 
of a pencil line. Not to be outdone by her father or 
brother, Miss Muelenberg, of Kalamazoo, won a very 
beautiful carving set, with which she soon expects to 
start housekeeping. She guessed 11 1-16 inches, while 
the actual length of the line was 1114 ; her nearest rival 
guessed 11 inches. 

“*e- 


PUNCTUALITY IS BUSINESS ASSET. 


Punctuality is one of the greatest of business assets 
Salespeople may be ever so clever, ever so efficient, 
yet if they do not enjoy a reputation for being punc 
“You 


penalty for violation of natural law 


tual they are courting failure. can't escape 


and nature is 


always on time.” 
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METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY PLANS A 


CHICAGO FACTORY. 

There was filed for record the sale by the Shotwell! 
Manufacturing Company of Illinois to the Cleveland 
Metal Products Company of Ohio of the vacant prop- 
erty at the southeast corner of Western Avenue ana 
Forty-third Street, Chicago, Illinois, 60x458 feet, or a 
total of 60,458 square fect, for an indicated cash con- 
sideration of $36,500, according to the revenue stamps 
on the deed. It is understood the purchasing company 
plans to improve with an extensive p‘ant. 


+ = 
-a— 





BECOMES GENERAL MANAGER OF SALES. 


The Milwaukee Corrugating Company has recently 
appointed J. H. Christman as General Manager of 
Sales. Mr. Christman 
sales organization of this progressive sheet metal man- 
ufacturing company for a number of years, and is 
well known to the hardware and sheet metal trade 
in the central and western states. 


has been a member of the 


During the past year, he has been an officer in the 
Air Service—Aeronautics, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was in charge of the production 
and inspection of sheet steel material furnished for 
U. S. all steel hangars by the various mills in the 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown district. 

His wide circle of friends will no doubt be glad 
to know that he is again with the “Milcor” organiza- 
tion, and will be interested in his success in his new 


executive position. 


EMBODIES MANY IMPROVEMENTS. 








The burgess Number 7 Gem Soldering Furnace, 
shown in the illustration herewith and manufactured 
by the Burgess Soldering l'urnace Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, embodies many improvements to take care 
of the change in the quality 
of fuel which has taken place 
during the last year or so. It 
has been said that the 
kerosene grades of gasolene 
require greater heat to gen- 
erate as they contain a greater 
number of heat units than the 
better grades. The Gem Sol- 
dering Furnace has an im- 
proved drip cup which has a 
great heating surface and gas- 
olene capacity. It is said to 
be a great saving and conven- 
ience to the operator as its 
generation is secured in one-half to two-thirds the time 
of the former cup. 


low 











Number 7 Gem Soldering 
Furnace, Made by the 
Burgess Soldering 
Furnace Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The improved drawn seamless 
steel generator pipe has a spiral core which causes 
the gasolene to travel practically seventy-five per cent 
farther. Maximum generation is obtained by the cast 
iron burner being slotted further to increase the heat 
on the generating pipe. The Burgess Soldering Fur- 
nace Company, Department A, Columbus, Ohio, is at 
all times ready and willing to furnish particulars to 
any one interested. 
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SUPPLIES HANDY REFERENCE. 

The knowledge contained in bundling tables of 
black and galvanized sheets need not be memorized 
by tinsmiths and other sheet metal workers, nor is 
it necessary to hunt through the shop office for a 
book supplying the information. It may be had in a 
convenient wail-hanger, printed in two 
supplied free on application by the Milwaukee Corru- 
These wall- 


colors and 
gating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
hangers are printed in type which is large enough for 
handy reference. Sheet me- 
chanics ought to take advantage of the liberality of 
the Milwaukee Corrugating Company and secure one 
or more of these convenient and helpful wall-hangers. 


metal contractors and 


HELPS PRESERVE GALVANIZED IRON. 





Many firms and individuals who use galvanized iron 
seem to believe that since it is galvanized, it is auto- 
matically proof against all forms of deterioration due 
to exposure to the elements. It is quite true that gal- 
vanized iron is one of the most durable materials of its 
weight and will stand quite a large amount of ex- 
posure before beginning to rust. However, continuous 
exposure to moisture will start the molecules of iron 
to rusting and when once through the outer galvanized 
coat, the damage is done. 

This could be avoided by the use of a galvanized 
iron primer. After a primer has been applied, a good 
rust inhibitive paint should be used. This gives life to 
the galvanized iron and also prevents the formation 
of rust which would occur if the iron were not painted. 

Many large users of galvanized iron about their 
factories are beginning to realize that in order to se- 
cure the best results from a standpoint of economy 
and service, it is necessary to paint the iron at inter- 
vals of two or three years. This policy adds many 
years of life to their sheds and buildings on which the 
galvanized iron is used. 


a 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Spikes. 

‘rom The W. J. Burton Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

We would like to know who makes spikes—flat head 
diamond points—in the following sizes: 7” 
8”’x34 ; 10”x3%; 8’x4 ; O”x%, and 12”x%. 

Ans.—You can secure these from the Illinois Nail 
Company, 826 Dix Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Electric Soldering Iron. 

From Otto Schuman, Grand Rapids, Wisconsin. 

Will you please advise where I can buy electric 





x5-10; 


soldering irons? 

Ans.—Apex Electric Manufacturing Company, 1410 
West 5oth Street ; General Electric Company, 53 \\ es" 
Jackson Boulevard; Multi Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 703 Fulton Street; and Waage Electric 
Company, 12 South Jefferson Street; all of Chicago. 
Illinois. 

Strap Hinge. 


From the Widhelm Remedy and Manufacturing Company, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


Will you kindly let us know where we can get strap 
hinges made of galvanized iron ? 

Ans—You can secure these from The 
Works. 73 East Lake Street. Chicago, Illinois. 


Stanlev 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,309,324. Lifter. William D. Hancock, Springville, 
Tenn. Filed Mar. 23, 1916. Serial No. 86,226. Renewed 
Jan. 10, 1919. 
1,309,340. Adjustable Hand-Rake. Frank W. Rhines, 
Lamont, Iowa. Filed July 13, 1917. 
1,309,399. Attachment for Applying and Removing Caps 
from Jars. John C. Durham, Reno, Nev. Filed Dec. 19, 1918. 


Adjustable Coffee-Percolator. Louis B. Hun- 
Filed June 1, 1918. 


Ione F. Newhall, Crystal Bay, Minn. 


1,309,414. 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,309,444. Cooker. 
liled July 22, 1918. 

1,309,456. Safety-Razor Blade. Augustus Hager Bryant. 
Glen Ridge, N. J. Filed Nov. 26, 1918. 


1,309,476. Hose-Clamp. Thomas Hill, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Apr. 24, 1919. 

1,309,503. Can-Opener. William [L.. Wilson, Zillah, 
Wash. Filed Aug. 10, 1917. 

1,309,606. Rat and Mouse Exterminator. Oscar L. 
Bartholomew, Grand Rapids, Mich. Filed Oct. 7, 1918. 

1,309,629. Hinge. Richard W. Hubbard. Ashtabula, 


Ohio. Filed June 11, 1918. 

1,309,677. Sash-Holder. John G. Aden, Gothenburg, 
Nebr. Filed Mar. 17, 1919. 

1,309,706. Twist-Drill. George A. Taylor, Hyde Paik. 
Mass. Filed Aug. 24, 1917. 
1,309,715. Ratchet-Tool. Edward H. Barton. Sprague, 
Wash. Filed Sept. 26, 1917. Serial No. 193,358. Renewed 


Dec. 12, 1918, 


; 1,309,726. Razor. Edward B. Gibford, Adriar. Mich. 
Filed Nov. 29, 1918. 
«1,309,748. Hinge-Hasp. Anton Schroeder, St. Pauw. 

Minn. Filed Dec. 24, 1917. 

1,309,780. Hose-Clamp. Jacob G. Schonfarber, Vrovi- 
dence, R. I. Filed Mar. 14, 1919. 

1,309,867. Ventilator. Merritt J. Morehouse, Evanston. 
Il, Filed Aug. 24, 1918. 
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Wrench and Pliers. William D. 


Filed Nov. 27, 1918 


Combined 
\rnot, Bellevue, Wash. 


1.309.874. 


1,309,883. Hinge. Charles F. Fishback, Los Angeles, 
‘alif. Filed May 5, 1919. 

1,309,949. Fork Attachment. Lewis Lattimore, Bone- 
steel, S. D. Filed Jan. 31, 1919. 

1,309,951. Potato-Peeler. Hans Lee, lowa City, Iowa. 
Filed Mar. 6, 1919. 

1,309,966. Trolling-Spoon. John A. Sebenius, Shelton, 
Wash. Filed Jan. 2, 1919. 

1,310,015. Culinary Utensil. George L. Harrison, Cleve 


land, Ohio, assignor to The Cleveland Metal Products Com- 
Filed June 30, 1916, 
Paper-Roll lixture. Arthur 
Filed Oct. 12, 1917. 
Air-Moistening Means for Heaters. 
Ward F. Pratt, N. Y. 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1,310,014. 
Portland, Oreg. 
1,310,085. 
Kelley and 
27, 1918. 


1), Hosfeldt, 


John M 


Rochester, Filed Juby 


1,310,134. Hose-Coupling. Emory E. Poston, Campbell, 
Calif. Filed Mar. 29, 1916. Serial No. 87,541 Renewed 
Jan, 15, 1919. 

310,208. Cooking Utensil. Mary M. O'Donnell, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Feb. 23, 1917. 

310,254. Oil-Burning Stove. Emma Alma Smith, 
‘tandish, Mich. Filed Nov. 10, 1917. 

1,310,307. Lock. Jacob N. Stricklan, Savannah, Ga. 
Filed Feb. 2, 1918. 

1310312. Ax-Handle Guard. Homet Neff Tyson, Tel 
ford, Wash. Filed Nov. 9, 1916. 

1.310313. Sash-Fastener. Joseph Charles Vara, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Filed Apr. 18, 1918, 

1.310397. Firearm. Charles J. Jolidon, Hartford, Conn 


Filed July 9, 1914. 
1.310333. Safetv-Razor. Samuel Earl Gard, Amlin, Ohio. 


riled Aug. 29, 1918. 
210.351. Vise. Victor R. Koontz, Waynesboro, Pa 
riled Feb, 6, 1918 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








PRODUCTION OF STEEL APPROACHES 
RATE OF FIVE YEARS AGO. 

In spite of the fact that railroad consumption of 
steel is considerably below normal, the steel mills are 
turning out a tonnage equal to the 1914 rate. As 
domestic demand is not great, the increased produc- 
tion is ascribed to orders for export. The mills are 
apparently not much concerned with the situation 
arising out of the difficulty in arranging credits for 
export shipments to Europe. The export business 
to the Far East, to South America, and to Scandi- 
navian countries is about normal, and is cited in 
explanation of the increase in general. 

There has been some business with England, l*rance 
and Belgium, but this is not regarded as favorably as 
the business with Japan, China and South America, 
as it is appreciated that it is not permanent in char- 
acter. The only opening for American steel in Eng- 
land of any moment would have to be made by a 
break-down there in production. The reports from 
england are far from reassuring on the point of the 
ability of the country to pass through the existing 
labor crisis in good shape. English workmen, it is 
said, are opposed to speeding up production on the 
theory that the less work the men employed do the 
more work there will be for the unemployed. In 
view of the high wages prevailing in England this 
situation is bound to affect production there. 

The laying aside of the plans to finance foreign 
credits on a large scale has been ascribed to the apathy 
of the industrial interests. If this explanation is 
justified, the basis of the alleged apathy is to be found 
in the fact that the big production interests of the 
country do not anticipate as large a demand for our 
goods in |-urope as has been predicted. The ability of 
the steel producers in Europe to look after their own 
needs depends almost entirely upon the re-establish- 
ment of the labor morale, and if this is not brought 
about conditions in general will be so chaotic that 
there will be little profit to be gained through an export 
by \merican producers to exploit the field. 


STEEL. 
Talk of price reductions continue. 
trade as to the future course of prices is divided. It 
is generally felt that there will be no general increase 
and generally conceded that advances in special lines 


Opinion in the 


are probable. 

Steel pipe prices are expected to move up at any 
time now, and the situation in lapweld pipe is dis- 
couraging to those who still have needs to cover, since 
the leading mills are refusing to accommodate any 
but their steady customers, and even this class does 
not always find supplies assured, most of the mills 
having withdrawn from the market altogether. 


The firmness in the wire products is also regarded 
as-the indication of an advance in prices. Makers 
and dealers sent out warning to their customers some 
time ago with regard to the prospects of an advance 
in these products. The demonstration of a strong 
front by the independents, it is thought, might force 
the leading interest’s subsidiaries to put their prices 


up also. 


COPPER. 

A condition of quiet has supervened in the copper 
market, and the recent buying movement seems to 
have spent itself for the time being. Producers are 
firm at unchanged prices, which are at the highest 
reached on the movement, but second hands show 
indications of wanting to take profits, and which can 
only be accomplished by cutting the market. 

It is to be expected that should prices ease off it 
will be laid at the door of speculative and second 
hands, but it must be remembered that it was the 
purchases, or anxiety to purchase copper by these 
interests that started the market upward, and that it 
was only after these interests had set the ball rolling 
that the consumers, seeing prices advancing, became 
large purchasers. The producers have no cause to 
regret the recent speculative interest in copper which 
has been so much to their advantage. 

()n sales of 1,000 tons of Standard in London the 
market there closed 5s easier for prompt at £107 and 
unchanged for futures at £107 10s. 

lectrolytic was unchanged at £110 for prompt and 


£125 for delivery in three months. 


5 
The contract which the Government entered into 
with the United Metals Selling Company on April 
ioth for the disposal of its surplus stocks of copper 
provided for the delivery of not more than 100,000,000 
pounds of refined copper and 5,000,000 pounds of 
scrap copper. The copper was to be delivered at the 
rate of 5,000,000 pounds per month from April to 
January inclusive and 10,000,000 pounds per month 
from February to June, 1920, subject to the condition 
that should the total sales by the producers represented 
by the United Metals Selling Company exceed 50,- 
000,000 pounds a month from April to January, or 
100,000,000 pounds per month from February to June, 
1920, that the deliveries by the Government would 
be increased by an amount equal to 20 per cent of 
such excess; that the copper should be settled for 
according to the monthly average New York price for 
Electrolytic copper as quoted by the Engineering and 
Mining Journal, subject to a discount of % cent per 
pound for refined copper delivered in other than the 
usual commercial forms and a discount of 1% cents 
per pound on the copper content of scrap copper ; that 
Government should assume the cost of weighing «nd 


loading (except loading charges at the plants or re- 
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fineries of the producer) and the cost of transporta- 
tion on scrap copper or refined copper in other than 
usual commercial form from point of delivery to the 
nearest available refinery equipped for handling such 
material; that the purchaser should be allowed a 
deduction of 1 per cent of the contract price to cover 
necessary expenses; that payment should be made on 
or before the 15th day of the second month for each 
month’s quota. 

Not much activity is reported in the Chicago market. 
Sheet copper is selling at 33% cents per pound, an 
increase of one cent per pound over last week’s price. 

TIN. 

A fair business was done this week for July and 
August shipment from the East Indies in Straits, 
but the purchases were almost entirely by dealers, as 
consumers have not been much in evidence as buyers 
for a day or two. The demand for prompt delivery 
was almost nil. 

Offers on Straits for shipment from Singapore are 
more uniform per pound, but not much inquiry is 
reported. It is to be noted that there are several offers 
of Straits tin on the market for London account for 
first half of August shipment from England, being the 
first offerings in any quantity since the change in regu- 
lations permitting the entry of Straits tin August 15th. 

Another feature is a scarcity in spot English Lamb 
& Flag tin, g9 per cent pure, there being now only one 
holder who is a reluctant seller owing to advices re- 
ceived of delays in the sailing of July steamers with 
Lamb & Flag from Liverpool. Advices on this point 
are somewhat conflicting, some being that the strike 
is entirely over and steamers leaving in good order. 

LEAD. 

The lead market continues quiet and easier in tone, 
particularly as to Eastern delivery, for which posi- 
tion several parcels are offered at ten to fifteen points 
below the leading interest’s price for spot, and five to 
ten points below the official level for August. But 
there is little buying interest shown. [’roducers, as a 
rule, are well booked up, and, in consequence, view 
the easing up of the market with unconcern. 


SOLDER. 
No further alterations have taken 
Prices in Chicago this week 


place in the 
quotations for solder. 
Warranted, 50-50, per pound, 39.5 


per pound, 36.2 cents; 


are as follows: 


45-55; 
Plumbers’, per pound, 32.9 cents. 


cents; Commercial, 


ZINC. 
from the West indicate that 
numerous troubles in the Oklahoma ore district. At 


Reports there are 
some points operators have advanced wages, but there 
is a scarcity of men, and the reports state that it is 
practically impossible to increase the output of ore 
to any considerable extent until the men who have 
gone to the harvest fields return. Ore prices have 
declined somewhat in sympathy with the weaker tone 
of the slab zinc market; $57 per ton was paid last 
week, but later quotations are $52 to $55. 

While every effort is being made by many operators 
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to get their mines back into production it is difficult 
to increase the output on account of the inability to 
obtain the labor until it returns from the Kansas har- 
vest fields, where it was driven by unemployment at 
the last low price recession of ores and the shut downs 
of the mines occurred. The wage scale is again ad- 
vanced to that of war time period and still there is no 
influx of labor to take up the jobs. 

Chicago prices for zine slabs are quoted at 8.75 cents 
per pound. 

SHEETS. 

The principal independent producer of steel sheets 
in the Chicago market is booked almost to entire 
capacity for the remainder of this year. ()n account 
of the recent advances in zinc, there is a very strong 
probability that galvanized sheets will soon go to a 
higher price. 

In the Chicago market, No. 16 galvanized sheets are 
selling at $6.22 per 100 pounds and other gages in pro- 


jp rtion. 


TIN PLATE. 

\ fair amount of business is being transacted in 
tin plate, and supplies are moving from store in a 
good volume. In the Chicago market, first quality 
bright tin plates IC 14x20 are quoted at $13.20 per 
box of 112 sheets and other gages and sizes in pro- 


portion. 


SCREENS. 
\n advance in price of about 5 per cent on screen 
doors and 2% per cent on wood screens and knock- 
down frames is announced. 


OLD METALS. 
Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
may be considered nominal are as follows: (ld steel 


axles, $28.00 to $2y.00; old iron axles, $24.00 to 


$30.00; steel springs, $22.00 to $23.00; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $20.00 to $21.00; No. 1 cast, $24.00 to $25.00, 


all net tons. [Prices for non-ferrous metals are as fol- 


lows, per pound: Light copper, 1534 cents; light 
brass, 10 cents; lead, 4% cents; zine, 4'4 cents; cast 
aluminum, 22) cents. 

PIG IRON. 


Pig iron is very active at present, and the volume 
of inquiries increases daily, according to the market 


report of the Matthew Addy Company of Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. Throughout the industry reports are 
all the same. Some of the Southern sellers are 
refusing bids for last quarter steel, and this alone 
is indicative of the strong tone in the market. The 


activity is bringing many old stacks back into opera- 
tion, but as it will take some time to put many of 
these in shape again it is not likely that the output 
will be increased much for some time. 

In some quarters it is freely predicted that present 


rates will not stand the strain of the move and an 


upward tendency is noted. Sellers are loath to commit 


themselves for 1920 delivery because of the uncer- 


tainty as to the future course of the market 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is theeonly 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








METALS _ LEAD. BEATERS. 
4 DE Nediwwscenaenan $6 25 ’ 
ETT dcsaseekntiaendeeiees 6 75| Plumbs, West, Pat........... - List) Carpet. Per doz. 
Saar $69 00 fio. 7 Tinned Spring Wire... $1 10 
encimavene | Sheet. Fi n's (handled) No. 8 Spring Wire coppered.. oo 5 
Full coils........ per 100 Ibs. $8 75 per doz. 21 00 Bes Pe co watsccancten 175 
PIG IRON. Cut coils........ per 100 lbs. 9 00 a — 
8a. er doz. 
on $25 50 TIN. No. 50 Imp. Dover ........ $110 
Northera Péy.. No. se 26 75 lps tin 161c om = e : a = 
thern * oO. 2. ie 30 00 Tere P eee eee eee eee Single Bitted (without handles). oO. oe cy oO 
" dct biketneidandaeecuwee 784c No. 8 Hea hotel tyees.. 2 10 
ee 27 38 Prices | No. 13." : 3 30 
Warren Silver Steel... on application} No, 13 ” - ~~. eae 
P Warren Blue Finished . . aa * + FF ww OO 
INST QUALITY BRIOH T HARDWARE Matchless Red Pole......... $11 50 
Hand. 
IC 14x20 1 . x * ¥ 
I eo 12 sheets a3 20 ADZES Double Bitted (without handles). Per doz.$11 SO 13 00 14 75 18 00 
ere 16 $0 Carpenters’ Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 Moulders’. 
TEXXX prekeeebemins: AIS er Net Prices on application, 12-inch............. Per doz. 20 00 
epee §  * , ‘The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs., 
I S0D...........0000 ET geet are the base prices. BELLS. 
x 20128 eet Sere 32 60 Barton De cvcccececesosooocess Net Call 
« « a ~ (egpgpeeagseioe 35 00) White's... .cccccccccceccccces Net 34 h Nickeled Rotary Bell 
: 3-inc ickele otary Bell, 
IXXXX soean eoeoeeeseceocces 37 40 Railroad. Bronzed base has): per doz. $5 50 
Vii teicatane nas nad bubakne cand Net BAGS, PAPER NAIL. ~_ 
86 3D S| Rantathy....c.cccccccccocess 
Cokes, 180 lbs...... 20x28 $16 00 AMMUNITION. Per 1,000. $5 00 650 750 900 sateen ie 
Cokes, 200 Ibs... .. 20x28 16 20] Peiers Cartridges ah cna Per d 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....... IC 20x28 16 60) “°° “° Door. ee 
Cokes, 270 Ibs...... IX 20x28 18 50| Semi-Smokeless........ Less 10-74%, New Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 
SMCS 2. cc cccccecs Less 10-74% Rotary. 
. , SPRING. 3 -in. Old Copper Bell . - 600 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. _ | *"¢!45 Loaded, Peters. A © 3 “in. Old Copper Bell, fancy: 00 
Loaded with Black Powder. Less 15% 20% 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 
No. 10.............per 100 Ibs. $4 57| Loaded with Smokeless Powder, || | UU **"*"**e"eeerneeeeceees * 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell... 6 50 
No. 12.............per 100 Ibs. 4 62 medium grades......... ess 15% 
No. 14.............per 100 lbs. 4 67] ‘loaded with Smokeless Powder, Hand. 
are .per 100 Ibs. 4 77 high grade...........-L ess 1S% ROW Hand Bells, polished . . 15% 
eeeebJt SA 
Winchester. BARS, C sf White Me eal CRESS CRO? 13% 
ONE PASS COLD Smokeless Repeater Grade. . 10&5%| Pinch or Wedge Point, percwt....$8 SC ickel Plated............+++- 0 
S SS COLD ROLLED BLACK. Smokeless Leader Grade. ... 10&5% = ™ SWISS... eee eee eee eens 15% 
ON Peer per 100 Ibs. $5 42| Black Powder............ 10&5% OT ere 10% 
a ehanawaed per 100 - 3 47ly M.C Miscell 
OS Sr re per 100 lbs. 5 52] °° ~ iscellaneous. 
TED Bl ocevcscoveses per 100 Ibs. 5 57} Nitro Club............... onse BASKETS. Church and School, steel alloys. . .30% 
irisansesdein per 100 Ibs. 5 62] Arrow... .....eeeeeeeeens 1085 Farm, Ibs 40 5O 75 100 
eer per 100 Ibs. 5 67 New “Cla ete e eee e ences 10& 5% per doz. 15 OC ede y 00 375 $50 7 25 
Medium Willow “ 17 OC 
GALVANIZED. Gun Wate—per 1000. “ 20 0 BEVELS, TEE. 
Winchester Lay er $2 Stanley’s rosewood handle, aw. 
ee s. $6 2 WI nine BE i ee ee ee Be eae “OETA ES: 
7 aoe changes ond pena ° a 11-28 gauge....... 1 63 1 bu. 14} bu.| Stanley's iron handle............ Net 
8! eee per 100Ibs. 6 52 | Powder. Each $11 50 $17 00 $22 O 
Seis Mivevc<ctavend per 100 lbs. 6 67 DuPont’ s Sporting, kegs... ..$11 25 BINDING CLOTH. 
a 2 kegs.... 5 90 : 
No. 27 per 100lbe. 6 8 o ee i — . PN Gigswcccewesceanenweacees 55% 
DD ccenconeaccane per 100 lbs. 6 97 8 
DuPont’ sC anisters, | -lb.. 56 I ita aaa in cabelas amedataenatl 40% 
eee eee rye re per 100 lbs. 7 47 < Sooo 32 | Boring Machine...........++0++- 60% 
os - j ean 52 Irwin’ Di caksnwislieveekieeid 25% Ee ee 60% 
*’ Smokeless, drums.... 43 50 seeteeeeeeerees  SO% 
WELLSVILLE POLISHED STEEL. “ “ Vhegs. +4 2. BITS. 
= “ 4-kegs. 75 per doz. 30 00, Axger. 
No. 18-20., ..per 100 Ibs. $7 10 canisters.. 1 00 a3 25 | Jennings Pattorn............-2 
No. 22-24.. _per 100lbs. 7 20 | L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 43 re et = sseeeudendea List piss 34 
RS Seis ee 1 25 30 GS OMIP....-- +++ 
SE Bo ebeme wks per 100lbs. 7 30 L&R. ene’ Extra Sporting : po a e 35% 
ore per 100lbs. 7 40 4-kegs 5 90 43 00 Russell _ Jennings Licpansbe aiaes 15% 
No. 28.............per 100lbs. 7 50} L. & . Orange. Extra Sporting ae 45 0 Stoer's ‘Small list, $22 00... ay 
- & R- Orange, Exira Sporting 48.00] tevin CughtBe "$26 00... 5% 
>». Canisters... . 56 ~ I a i co Lg /0 
suiihaiiiiiieiaeaiies " . & R. Orange, Extra Sporting “ ©) Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
SS a " al Ib inge, Extra | port ing 32 39 Ov Ble sweksdee oneweod List plus 5% 
- 2D STEEL. . range, Extra Sportin 
j-Ib. canisters... - — 8 2 Ti ininpnhaonewsaadgeuntvdees 10% 
28-26 ............. per 1001bs. $9 85 | Hercules*E.C.’ ” ’ and “Infallible” Gpen’> Fost Mele and woh. . iF 3 
‘ : a 50 can drums. ........ 43 50 aughan s, 4 to 9-in.. . per doz. : 
Se ae per 1001bs. 9 35 | Hercules “EC.” ae ‘> 50 Countersink. 
Hercules “E. C.,"" 4-kegs....... 11 25 io 18 Wheeler's “per. doz. $2 25 
icceaiien jxme to poi Ford's, with or without screw, Net list} No. 20 = 3 00 
BAR SOLDER. __ accent 22 00 American aa “ 20 
Hercules “Infallible,” 10 can o ee = 1 40 
Warranted, 50-50....... per lb. 39.50 ee are 9 00 ; per doz. $0 65| Mahew’s Flat. “ 1 60 
Commercial, 45-55...... * 36.20 | Hercules “E. C.,"" j-kegs....... 5 75] No. 1050 Handled...“ 40 Snail...... % 190 
OCCT COCe o 32.90 | Hercules “E.C.” and “Infallible” Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
canisters.......... 1 00 A rgro. 4 09) nowel. 
Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, Patent asst’d, | to 4.. - Russell Jennings. ......++2+++-15% 
GS paietie ny ae 1 25 
SPELTER Hercules Lightning Rifle, o 1 05 
mn eee 1 25 “ 1 00 | Gimlet, 
MA GIMDS. . wc ccccccccccccescccccs 8ic | Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle 
| as 7 ; a Standard Double al $1 peti 60 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 " 169] Countersink...........-- Doz. 1 80 
SHEET ZINC Hercules Bullseye Revolver, § | Patented............ = 75 
les ntacucsuke nce 
RT ae 12c naan ag ee Reamer “ae 
Less than cask lots....... 124 to 12$c NVILS, > Se Sees Pe aenees Standard Square.......- Low. 
‘ ' Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs..... 9ic per Ib. No. 344 Goodell-Pratt, 35-40%, American oe % 2 50 
Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs..... Sear Gh ow oie ***"**** 4 ” in "2 38 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. Gaae Srtee. . 
Board and Paper, upto 1/16” ng r lb, No. 1 Common..... 8 
Copper Sheet, base....... eeeces - 33hc hicker tigi, &: Sener lb 12 50| No. 26 Stanley...... 175 























